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CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS#c’“ 


AND CANDLES 


Cryslalile 
the sparkling Christmas tree 
that goes ‘round and ‘round 











WATCH IT 


SPIN! 





Venetian 


—> 


Frosted Glass 


Effect! 


Glows with a 1000 


Rays of Light! 


* 


12% Inches High! 


* 


CHRISTMAS HYMN 
AND CAROL BOOK 


With your order for two or more Crystalite Christmas 
Trees you will receive a booklet of the world’s most 
famous Hymns and Carols—complete with words and 
music. For a dramatic decorative effect, use Crysta- 


lite Trees in pairs. 


Smartest Decorating Idea 


of the season! 


Now here at last—the new, fabulous 
CRYSTALITE Christmas Tree that goes 
‘round and ‘round. No winding. No 
mechanism to wear out. Simply light the 
candles and the orbit starts revolving, 
delighting everyone, young or old. 
Meanwhile the petite moon, sun and star 
glow with heavenly light as they spin 
oround the tree. You receive 3 candles 
and 3 candle holders, 15 genuine blown- 
gloss balls in iridescent colors. The 
“planets” os well as the Stor of Beth- 
lehem atop the tree are encrusted with 
thousonds of shimmering mock gems. 
12% inches high, 8 inches diameter. 
Spread Christmas cheer—place on tables, 
TV sets, over fireplace, on ledges, etc. 
The CRYSTALITE Tree is the inspired crea- 
tion of one of Evrope’s leading sculptors. 
He has captured oll the subtleties and 
nvences of Venetian glasscraft. Repro- 
duced in crystal-clear styrene, it is now 


ALL 5 
FOR 


Shown here in REDUCED SIZE 


available in America in limited quanti- 
ties only. We invite you to try one in 
your home without obligation or risk. 
See the fine detailing, the etched glass 
effect of the frosted snow background. 
Thrill to the myriad rays of light that 
dance about the room as it goes ‘round 
and ‘round. Remit only $1 plus 25 cents 
mailing charge for each tree—with this 
condition: your satisfaction is guaranteed 
—otherwise your money back quick! 
Order several now for your home and 
gift giving. Production is limited. RUSH 
order now for immediate delivery. 


THORESEN’S 


Dept. 20-M-56, 352 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


GET IT NOW! 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-M-56, 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| RUSH me... Crystalite Christmas Tree(s) at 31! 
(plus 25c mailing charge) each on 5 day home trial. | 

| I must be absolutely satisfied with it or you will 

| refund my money promptly. I enclose check, | 
[) cash, () money order. (On orders for 2 or mare § 

| creas you will send me a éree book of Chistmas 
carois.) 


ADDRESS 


| city « 
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Famous “Bonnie Bride’ 


WALKING DOLL 


_— COMPLETE WITH 


UTS Beet lame Fem GLAMOROUS 


OUTFITS 
98 
REG 


ALL 
$798 


















YOURS 
FOR ONLY 


Sold Direct From 
Factory-fo-You! 





These are the outfits 
you get... aren’t 
they cute? 








Tailored in Our 
Own Factory 
From 

Quality 
Cloth! 


5! 
> 


aa 
FULL 9” SIZE 


Sold in Stores for $7.98 













Designed by 
Famous Artist 
TERRY SMITH 
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| DOLL HOUSE! 

| With your order for Bonnie Bride Doll you receive an | Quality 

| attractive scored board doll house at no extra cost. Sets Fabrics! 
up in minutes, delights your children. Yours to keep— | 

| even if you should return Bonnie Bride! Don't wait for | sn 

L » 


Jest minute_rush—order Bonnie Bride NOW! 








Walks ... Sits up... Sleeps . . . Head Moves as She Walks! 


So cuddly . . . so adorable—Bonnie Bride is sure to win your little girl’s heart at first sight! 
She's a full nine inches tall, so life-like and so glamorous! Bonnie Bride stands, she sits, and 
















she walks with lady-like grace! You'll especially love the way she turns her head when she 
ay Be Y2lks, Of course, she sleeps! & Sold on 
| = Wash her Hair... Comb it, Curl itt ee Money Back 
| Bonnie Bride has true-to-life hair made of miracle Dynel. You can wash it, comb it, even Guarantee! 
curl it! You can bathe her too—her soft cuddly body has tender “magic touch” skin. 
COMPLETE WITH 7 OUTFITS eNieg  a 2noegge hr > gs 
| Seven of the cutest outfits—a complete wardrobe—given with every Bonnie Bride Doll! | BUY DIRECT AND SAVE! 
| ou receive: a bridal outfit, including wedding gown, veil, etc., a pretty ballerina costume, 
a sheer nightgown, ski suit, rain set with hood, a pretty coat with bonnet, and a hostess | THORESEN'S, Dept. 20-M-54 
$1 | Hi cown! an stylishly designed and expertly tailored! " 352 Fourth Avenve, New Yerk 10, N. Y. 
“i a DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY-TO-YOU! j RUSH... 5. DOMME BRIBE DOLLS at in 
ck, onnie Bride is the same doll that has been nationally advertised at $7.98. Now—get yours FS £ Day MONEY BACK > 
ore ~4l > the factory and SAVE! Bonnie Bride and her complete wardrobe is yours for t fry -y Taek te eee 
78 complete 1 ay way otherwise you will refund my 2.95 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back a once. > 2 —_ 
| Bethe Bonnie Bride doll is sold on a $-day home trial. You must be pleased in every way ! KR, peatene ee Oe. Coe oe 
| of your 2.98 comes right back! Remit 2.98 m.o., check, or cash for immediate free delivery. | 
. order C.O.D. plus postage. Do it now! At this bargain price we expect an avalanche 1 TVET TTT TT TT 
| of orders! RUSH COUPON TODAY? 
| ; RES. ccc ccccccceesceeueeeesa 
om ’ CITY... .......... 2ONB. . STATE 
| THORESEN S, Dept. 20-M-54 | © CANADIANS: Rennic Bride Dell shipped direct te 
| ” door fer analy 3 ee postage nate. Nq extre fer yarte 
t s a & at, 
| 352 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk 10, N. Y. {1 Us-3a. Montreal. P.O i ae 
J 














Speak the Good News 


There is a story told of a boy converted at a 
revival meeting. Shortly afterward he had to 
leave to work at a rough and tough lumber camp. 
The people of his church wondered how he would 


Christian spreading the good news of God i 
Christ. “They were,” he says, “speaking Chris 
tians, not silent Christians.” 

Today, as then, our Christian experience i 








fare as a Christian. Would he be persecuted? severely tested by whether we are, or are no i 
Laughed at? Would he lose his faith? Deny his speaking to others about Christ. The Quak Mr 
Lord? So great was their concern for the new have a saying: “Their concern demands it,” ¢ Be 
convert that they held daily prayer meetings for mands, that is, that they speak and share and img who 
him during his absence. When he came home, part. Isn't there something strange and unre penc 
they asked him, “How did you get along? How about believing something and keeping silen Bern 
did the other lumberjacks treat you?” about it? E. Stanley Jones, the famous missio tion 
“Fine,” he- replied. “They never found out.” and author, tells us that the four words that time 
How different would be the history of Chris- up the Christian gospel are: ““Come . . . see.. meer 
' : > : . es 
tianity if the early followers of Jesus had been go... tell... .’ And if there is no ‘go . . . tel ‘ai 
like this lad. Isn't it a curious fact that during impulse, then the ‘come . . . see . . .” impulse ha Go, 
the great period of Christianity’s expansion fol- never been ours. Or if it has been ours, it tion. 
lowing the death of Paul, we hear of no single faded out.” Mal 
outstanding missioner? The real work of winning auth 
new believers was done by obscure and unknown Belief and silence cannot be reconciled. See qj tom 
men and women who made it their first duty to thrilling movie, and you tell your friends abouti P; 
speak to others about the treasures in Christ. Read a great book, and you discuss it with youqy Man 
The historian, Gibbon, gave first place to “per- co-workers or the members of your bridge club *% tl 
sonal propagation” as the reason for the rapid Why not tell them about the good news of Go am 
a ‘ ee un 
growth of Christianity. Kenneth Latourette of in Christ? ony 
Yale Divinity School, dean of church historians, St. Augustine said, “What I live by I impart. ing 
says that Christianity grew and spread by every So it must be with every true Christian. com 
We 
Pre 
—H. Ricuarp RasMusson ors 
Minister, University Presbyterian Church 

West Lafayette, Indiana =< 
F 
abo 
driv 
e Oct 
Precipvierion Lite Tans. wcta. sueet. Dain | Ome. Sond unaetiversbie Copies rolerned enter Verm 3370 te; SUESAYTERIAN CIDE, Mackall’ Shieck, Berton t Shic® Vel Pre: 
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SHOP TALK 
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The attractive young lady on the 
cover is ten-year-old Jan Turner, a 
fifth-grader in Swarthmore, Pa. Jan 
is reading more than ever today, 
somewhat because of school but 
more likely because the family tele- 
vision has been moved from first 
floor to third and is limited to Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday viewing. 
“It's amazing how much more we 
read,” says Jan’s father, J. Archer 
Turner, Jr. The Turners (father, 
mother, two sons, two daughters) 
are members of Swarthmore Pres- 
byterian Church. Photos of Jan's 
mother, Mary; Jan and her sister, 
Meg; and brother “Chuck”; and 
father Jerry serve to illustrate the 
pertinent comments about fall 
books by veteran P.L. reviewers 
Bernard Ikeler, Frank L. Hutchi- 
son, and Ethel Maltby Gehres. 





Mr. Ikeler. 


Mrs. Gehres. 


Bern Ikeler is a school teacher 
who has replaced the red marking- 
pencil with the blue copy-pencil. 
Bern recently left his teaching posi- 
tion in Bucks County to write full- 
time for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church. 
Presbyterian minister Frank Hutchi- 
son is executive director of the 
Council for Inter-Church Coopera- 
tion, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Ethel 
Maltby Gehres is a children’s book 
author and long-time expert on 
tomes for younger readers. 

Paul Calvin Payne, General in No 
Man’s Land, page 9, is best known 
as the man who directed the crea- 
tion of the world’s first modern 
Sunday-school lessons. In A Col- 
ony of the Hopeful, page 12, read- 
ing is a vital part of this Korean 
community's life. And in What Do 
We Really Believe?, page 16, one of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s favorite auth- 
ors discusses faith in America today 
as analyzed in a penetrating book. 


For those who have been curious 
about the church with the stately 
drive pictured on the cover of the 
October 15 issue, it’s the Abington 
Presbyterian Church, Abington, Pa. 
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Speak the Good News H. Richard Rasmusson 
General in No Man’s Land Henry L. McCorkle 


The divisions of this leader are committed to conquer 
the minds of men for Jesus Christ in an age of conflict. 


A Colony of the Hopeful wie 
Victims of leprosy—for centuries outcasts from society—can 
work, marry, and live in families at Sin Poong Colony, Korea. 

Introducing: “Manny” George 

Children’s Story: Rooting for Ricky 


BOOKS 


What Do We Really Believe? 
Most Americans call themselves either Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, or Jew. But a new book by Will 
Herberg suggests that the real faith of most of us 
is something less concrete and virile than any of 
these great historic religions. 

New Worlds in Words ‘. 
F rom the age of “read me a story, Menus” to 

“just let me finish this chapter first”—there’s 

nothing like a book for a growing mind. 

Autumn Smorgasbord 


Eggheads and newlyweds, children and China, 
mountain-climbing and Africa are a few of the 
topics explored in the fall’s new books. 

Man’s Problems and God’s Answers 
Books on the Bible and on present-day troubles 
point up the fact that our oldest Book has a 
good deal to say about our newest predicaments. 
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12th ANNUAL 


WORLD-WIDE 
BIBLE READING 
1955 
THANKSGIVING TO CHRISTMAS 


How You Can Find Help 
From Bible Reading 


l 
Set apart a definite time each day for 
serious reading of your Bible. 

ll 
Read in company with someone else 
whenever you can. 

il 
Read thoughtfully, prayerfully, and 
slowly. “Not snapshots but time ex- 
posures” should be the rule. 

iV 
Seek a personal message, be ready to 
respond to it. Your answer to God’s 
message is vital. When he condemns, 
bow penitently. When he offers light, 
place your hope on it. When he guides, 
follow. When he commands, obey. 

Vv 
Reread verses which strike fire. Copy 
out a key verse which seems to speak 
directly to you. Carry it with you and 
refer to it throughout the day. 


The Scripture selections for World-Wide Bible 
Reading follow: 


NOVEMBER 
24 Thanksgiving Psalms 23:1-6 
25 Psalms 46:1-11 
26 Psalms 100:1-5 
27 Sunday Matthew 5:1-26 
28 Matthew 5:27-48 
29 Matthew 6:1-15 
30 Matthew 6:16-34 

DECEMBER 


Matthew 7:1-29 
Matthew 18:1-14 
Matthew 18:15-35 
Matthew 22:1-22 
Matthew 25:1-30 
Matthew 25:31-46 
Mark 12:18-44 
Luke 7:31-50 
Luke 14:1-14 
Luke 14:15-35 


Sunday 


SCOSCNQUsevWe 


11 Universal Bible Sunday 

I Corinthians 13:1-13 
12 Luke 10:25-42 
13 Luke 15:1-10 
14 Luke 15:11-32 
15 John 3:1-17 
16 John 14:1-14 
17 John 14:15-31 
18 Sunday Romans 8:14-39 
19 Romans 12:1-21 
20 I John 4:1-21 
21 Isaiah 9:2-7 
22 Isaiah 11:1-9 
23 Isaiah 53:1-12 
24 John 1:1-18 
25 Christmas Matthew 2:1-11 


For those who will continue reading the Bible 
the last six days of the year, these passages 


are recommended 

26 Matthew 2:12-23 
27 Matthew 3:1-17 
25 Matthew 4:1-25 
29 Matthew 8:1-34 
i) Matthew 9:1-17 
31 Matthew 9:18-38 
Won't you make Bible reading a daily prac- 
tice? Ask your minister for lists, write your 


Church headquarters, or request our “Daily 
Bible Readings—1956" (U-139) from the 


Amenican Biste Sociery 
(Dept. U) 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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‘Children Adopt Kids’ 
« ... The picture of the kiddies kissing 
the kids [P.L., October 1, 1955, page 28] 
.. Was sent to us more than six years 
ago after Dr. Kagawa had sent us the 
appeal which launched our program in 
Japan. He wrote, “Since the defeat of 
Japan, millions of Japanese babies lack 
sufficient food. Send us milk goats by the 
thousands. They will not only save count- 
less lives, but will help me in preaching 
the gospel.” . . . On his recent trip to 
America, Dr. Kagawa reported that for 
every one of the 2,200 goats.we had sent, 
there are now five, and the increase vear- 
ly is some 60 per cent... . 
—J. J. HANDSAKER 


Northwest Executive Secretary, Heifer Project, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 


Ordination of Women 


« In spite of the fact that the Reverend 
John R. Stevenson (P. L., September 
17, 1955) is against the ordination of 
women, I believe women will continue 
to teach their children the Scriptures, 
teach in Sunday schools, lead youth 
groups, influence their husbands’ 
thoughts, and in general, by their Chris- 
tian example, influence more lives for 
Christ than [they would if they were 
ordained ministers]. After all, didn’t 
Christ himself do most of his teaching 
by example and contact with people 
around him? 


—Mrs. Francis G. GInDER 
North Chili, New York 


« ... [Approval of the Overture] would 
likely result in only a few women aspir- 
ing to the office and qualifying them- 
selves for it, and likely only a few 
churches [would recognize] the qualities 
of a definite woman who felt called and 
prepared for a pastoral ministry. But 
some will, The general picture of the life 
of the Church will not be changed, but 
there will be a measure of freedom where 
there is none now. 






























It is entirely possible that the barr, 
to ordaining women keeps the Ho 
Spirit from using people that could ¢ 
rich the life of a Christian church a 
provide a leavening influence upon th 
whole Church. Let the Holy Spirit le 
whom He will into the ministry of fj 


Church. —Rosenrt L. Cin 
Pastor, Presbyterian Sponso 

Community Chur 

Wellton and Mohawk Valley, Ariz 


John Milton Society 


« ... Those who read with interest th 
splendid article on the John Milt 
Society by Mary Ann Gehres in th 
August 6 issue of PRESBYTERIAN Ly 
may wish to present the work of t 
society to their church schools. A serig 
of graded worship programs for Sundg 
schools, presenting opportunities { 
service to the blind, has been prepare 
by the Department of Religious Edu 
tion of Keuka College. Copies can } 
secured without charge by dropping 
post card to the John Milton Socie 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, Ne 
York. —GILBert Q. LeSou 


Assistant Secretary, John Milton Socid 





The Clearing House 
« An “aided” National Missions churd 
could make good use of an old-type p 
jector for 3% x 4 inch slides. We can pi 
shipping costs. . . . We have two 
fashioned Communion trays, hold 
thirty-five glasses each . . . whicht 
be had for the asking. 

—HERBERT W. Dick 


Minister, Lyndora Presbyterian © 
Lyndora, Pennsy 
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“The ecuménical movement must be 
sensitized to the encroachments o 
eclecticism among academicians.” 
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educ What finer way of serving the cause of Christ than 
an through a Presbyterian Annuity! You share in the 
ping work of the Presbyterian Church in support of its hun- 
aciety dreds of missionaries, schools, hospitals and Christian 
_N training centers, not only in our own country and its 
_ : possessions but in lands across the seas. 


Thus, your gift carries double benefits: 


FOR YOU-—a guaranteed income for life 


FOR OTHERS-the necessities of life and the Sal- 
vation of Christ 
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N AFRICA, souls are being won te Christ EIN THE UNITED STATES, thousands of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION — Ao invest- 
ough a new evangelizing medium. Projector, films families have been touched by poverty and hopeless- ment in Christian life and character. Our country 
d siides, and portable screen are carried on a spe- ness. National Board Missionaries are bringing Christ's needs young people trained to make the best use of 
ally equipped audio-visual trailer. Foreign Board love as well as food and clothing to these unfortanates. their minds, hands and hearts as never before. Christian 
issionaries like C. E. Whittier are doing a splendid From the migrant worker in the Southwest to the Education does all this all-important werk in Church 
b of transforming lives in Africa and elsewhere. Eskimo in the far north, National Missions are wielding Schools, Youth Conferences, Leadership Training 
an important influence for His Kingdom. Schools, Colleges and above all, in the heme. 





Wouldn’t you like to share in Presby- PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES “Security with 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y dignity and purpose” 





terian missions and at the same time 


give yourself an absolutely safe invest- 1 am interested in Presbyterion Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | 





would receive, my date of birth being 


ment which guarantees you a com- At present, | am most interested in month doy aca 


0D Board of National Missions C2 Board of Foreign Missions 
© Board of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining oll details. 


fortable financial return, steady pay- 


ments, liberal tax exemptions and no 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Lawrence MacColl Horton 





The Prodigal Giver 


And it shall be, when the Lord thy 
God shall have brought thee into the 
land which he sware unto thy fathers, 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to 
give thee great and goodly cities which 
thou buildedst not, and houses full of 
all good things, which thou filledst not, 
and wells digged, which thou diggedst 
not, vineyards and olive trees, which 
thou plantedst not . . . . (Deuteronomy 
6:10-11) 


HE important word of this passage 

for the Thanksgiving season is the 
little word give. God gives to man so 
much more than we have any right to 
deserve or expect. God’s giving is com- 
pletely prodigal. It is said that the pio- 
neers in the field of radio were guided 
by a slogan to the effect that through the 
medium of the radio the poorest man 
would be able to enjoy what the richest 
man could never afford to buy. How true 
that is. Through an inexpensive instru- 
ment can come the finest music in the 
world, the sermons of the greatest 
preachers, the words of the outstanding 
actors, lectures by learned men of our 
time, descriptions of the outstanding 
sports events, and even the déliberations 
of the statesmen of the world. For so 
little, the radio, and now television can 
give so much. 


Throughout the pages of the Bible you 
constantly find God saying, “I will 
give .... ” In Genesis, God says to 
Abraham, “And I will give unto thee 

. all the land of Canaan” (Genesis 
17:8). God has given to us the land and 
the cities in which we live. It is no credit 
to so many of us that we were born in 
America, and that we have entered into 
a heritage of freedom and plenty. It was 
not always so. At Thanksgiving time we 
think of the 102 Pilgrims who landed at 
Plymouth. Half of them were dead 
within six months, and.their graves had 
to be hidden from hostile Indians. Three 
hundred years later we live in a nation 
whose blessings we have received as an 
unmerited gift. God has given us the 
nation and the communities in which 
we live. 


Again, hear God saying to Moses, “I 
will give thee tables of stone . . . ” (Exo- 
dus 24:12), and recall with gratitude that 
God has given us the moral law em- 
bodied in the Ten Commandments and 
in the rest of the Bible. This gift is as 
important today as when Moses came 
down from Mt. Sinai. “I will give you 


rain in due season, and the land g 
yield her increase” (Leviticus 26:4). G 
gives us rain and the other wonders 
nature to make life possible upon 
earth. Without his gifts of rain and 
shine, human life would soon be 
tinct. Better still, God gives us our ¢ 
dren. God said to Abraham, “And I 
... give thee a son. . . ” (Genesis 17; 
and later Isaac was born. In the sae 
ment of Baptism we acknowledge 
mystery of birth and that every child 
truly a gift from on high. God is the g 
of all family ties. The old quip that 
can choose your friends but God gj 
you your relatives is exactly so. No ch 
chooses his parents or his brothers 
sisters. The love of home and family i 
part of the divine given-ness of life. 


God also gives wisdom and unde 
standing, far beyond our deserving, f 
the wise management of practical affair 
When God said to Solomon, “Ask w 
I shall give thee” (II Chronicles 1:7), So 
omon, instead of asking for wealth « 
power, said, “Give me now wisdom a 
knowledge, that I may go out and com 
in before this people . . . ” (II Chronicle 
1:10). God granted the request, and wi 
dom has ever since been known as th 
mark of that ruler. Those who trust i 
God always find that God gives the 
enough wisdom to find ways throug 
what seem to be the most difficult 3 
complicated problems of life. That wis 
dom can come in a flash of insight, ind 
time of prayer, in a word of Scripture, i 
what you sometimes cal] a “hunch,” i 
the promptings of the Holy Spirit, ori 
advice from some friend whose heart i 
close ta God. 

Above all, God has given us the gi 
of his Son. Isaiah predicted it: “I wi 
also give thee for a light to the 
tiles . . . ” (Isaiah 49:6). John knew it 
“For God so loved the world, that 
gave his only begotten Son . . . ” (Jon 
3:16). God’s best gift to man was tt 
gift of the Messiah. Mankind had don 
so little to deserve him. He had to com 
as a free gift from God. “Thanks be unt 
God for his unspeakable gift” (11 Cori 
thians 9:15), wrote Paul. 


“I will give” is a.note that rises! 
crescendo throughout the entire Bib 
It is the meaning of Thanksgiving ™ 
the Christian. We can never begin |! 
give thanks enough—for God has gi 
he gives today, and he will give in 8 
future unmerited blessings, both of eatt 
and of heaven. ; 
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ught in a rare moment of repose, Dr. Paul Calvin Payne shows off “the wall,” central feature of the Board’s newly 
furbished office on eighth floor of Witherspoon Building. Dr. Payne’s travels take him out of office five months of year. 


The divisions of this leader are committed 


to conquer the minds of men for 


Jesus Christ in an age of conflict 


By Henry L. McCorkle 


Trim, trigger-taut Paul Calvin Payne, 
general secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church’s Board of Christian Education, 
occasionally recalls his GI career in 
World War I. 

He really didn’t have to go in. Fresh 
from McCormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago, he was given a ministerial 
exemption. He also had a double hernia. 
But Paul Calvin Payne likes a good fight. 
He canceled the ministerial exemption. 
A surgeon fixed his hernia. Instead of 
accepting a commission as a chaplain, 
he passed his physical and was drafted 
in the fall of 1918 as a buck private. 

He was mustered out a buck private, 
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too, early in 1919. “I was in a tough 
crowd,” he says. “Some of those young- 
sters from East Chicago knew words 
that farm boys from Nebraska never 
heard. But I learned vou could stick up 
for your principles without being a 
pantywaist.” 

Today Private Payne is still fighting 
a war and sticking up for his principles 
in a most unpantywaist-like manner. He’s 
still the farm boy from Nebraska way 
down deep, but that side of him shows 
up less often than he would like. The 
stakes are high, the time is short, and the 
warm memories of a Midwestern youth 
must give way to the task of firming 


men’s souls in an atomic age. And espe- 
cially when one is no longer a private. 
but a general. 

As general secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education, and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Churches, Paul Payne is one of the 
world’s leading educators. His plans 
influence literally millions of people in 
almost every country on the earth. The 
general's divisions—Christian Education 
of the National Council; Publication, 
Education, and Treasury of the Board 
—are in business to conquer the minds 
of men for Jesus Christ, and to throttle 
any attempts to thwart this intent. 
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Most generals are content to plan their 
strategies at supreme headquarters. 
Some advance as far as the front on spe- 
cial occasions. But General Payne, like 
those of vibrant memory named Stone- 
wall and Patton, is impatient with the 
trenches into which men dig themselves. 
If ever there was a general in no man’s 
land—thinking, planning, probing into 
the darknesses that mask the enemy and 
the future—it is the peripatetic, the often 
prophetic churchman from Nebraska. 

Three of Paul Payne’s most trusted 
resources in the never-ending campaigns 
to educate the world for Christ are his 
energy, his curiosity, and his courage. 
This combination has helped him to 
direct the creation of the Christian 
Church’s first modern teaching . mate- 
rials; to aid in the founding of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; to help unify 
and strengthen the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.; and to mold one of the most able 
general staffs in Protestant history. Add 
to these attributes a sense of drama and 
a sharp, ready wit, and you have a com- 
mander at home in any situation. 

One day in 1947, two serious-looking 
men entered Paul Payne’s ‘uncluttered 
office on the eighth floor of Philadelphia's 
Witherspoon Building— home of the 
Board of Christian Education. They 
were Dr. Walter L. “Pat” Jenkins, head 
of the publications division, and his chief 
lieutenant, John Ribble. With them they 
carried the format and specifications for 
the now world-famed “Faith and Life 
Curriculum” of the Church. The Board 
had already spent three quarters of 
million dollars on the “New Curriculum” 
before a sheet was run. The Board’s and 
Westminster Press’s non - benevolence 
cash was exhausted on inventories. The 
Board was ready to mortgage the With- 
erspoon Building and had an unlimited 

credit offer from its printers, but this 
was somewhat offset by Pat Jenkins’s 
proposal for a $120,000 curriculum pro- 
motion program. Already church wags 
were calling the New Curriculum the 
“Board’s million-dollar gamble.” It was 
the most expensive educational project 
ever undertaken by a Protestant Church. 

The general secretary listened to the 
measured arguments of his associates. 
And, as Pat Jenkins relates it, “Paul 
never batted an eye. He just sat quietly 
and said, “That's all right. Go ahead. The 
Church will accept this.” The New 
Curriculum was launched to the tune 
of $1,600,000 worth of orders in the 
first six months. The Witherspoon Build- 
ing was not mortgaged, and the printers 
were not kept waiting. And, of course, 
as most Presbyterians know today, the 
New Curriculum—now in its e ighth vear 

-is the world’s finest and most widely- 
used church school course (see P.L. Oct. 
15, °55). 

Many were the head-and-heart aches 

before the National Council of Churches 


was formed out of the nation’s major 
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Sample Payneisms 


“Sentimentality is no indication 
of a warm heart. Nothing weeps 
more copiously than a block of ice.” 

“Experience is not the best 
teacher—she’s always late for class.” 

“A society that cannot trust its 
homes has no future.” 

“Thoughts that do not get into 
the muscles never fully possess the 
mind.” 

“If it doesn’t happen in the local 
church—it doesn’t happen.” 

“The only religion that is any 
good is homemade religion.” 

“Instead of chloroforming people 
at sixty, we put them in. mothballs 
at sixty-five.” 











interchurch agencies. Although former 
Moderator Hermann N. Morse and re- 
tired Yale Divinity School dean Luther 
Weigle deserve most of the credit for 
the Council's existence, many church 
leaders rank Paul Payne with these two 
co-founders of the Council. Here again 
it was Paul Payne out in the no man’s 
land of conflicting interests—probing, 
pushing, and parrying to persuade men 
to accept unity. And Paul Payne didn’t 
pull his punches—even the late, great 
John R. Mott felt the ring of his logic. 
Paul Payne also was instrumental i 
forming the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion and bringing it into the Council. 
In the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
Dr. Payne has plugged hard for a com- 
mon approach to the problems and 
planning faced by the Boards of the 
Church. At his suggestion and urging, the 
Boards now meet together to plan their 
programs and present a unified projec- 





This is the Payne graduation picture 
taken in June, 1913, when he left Park 
he thought, in 
He went to seminary in °15. 


College for a career, 
singing. 














































tion of their operations to the Gene 
Council and General Assembly. 

In meetings like these, Dr. Payne li 
to use simple examples drawn from @ 
perience to make his points. When som 
churchmen were discussing the effect 
the Building Funds Campaign upe 
regular support of the Church’s progra 

Paul Payne told the story of the fa 
who gave the city family a cow. After 
few months he came back. The cow h 
gone dry. When the farmer ask 
“Why?” the city man said he did 
know. “Because,” said he, “we were 
careful, when we were milking, neve 
take any more than we needed for ¢ 
immediate use.” 

As a crusader for freedom 
equality, Paul Payne has always had 
strong social education and action f 
gram at the Board. And several times 
and the staff have been called all ki 
of names for their beliefs. But it is 
teresting to note that Paul Calvin Pa 
equated Communism and Fascism 
denials of the free way of life in his fi 
address as general secretary in th 
spring of 1940, a time when many othe 
public figures shied off from expressing 
such an opinion for fear of being labeled 
“war-mongers.” And he called the 
on McCarthyism as early as 1950, ¢ 
about two years before most of Americ 
was aware of this particular danger t 
our heritage implicit in McCarthyism 

One of his current special concerns i§ 
that the roof of the Church’s Christi 
education plant will never be lel 
enough to handle the job properh 
“Every Church will have to include i 
its plant the hundreds of houses of it 
congregation. We will have to establis 
the home as the focal point for Christi 
teaching.” And solid research on thi 
question is well under way at the Boar 

Although it may have surprised mam 
in the Church when this virtually ur 
known Midwesterner took the educatioa™ Paul’s 
secretaryship in 1939, no man was better eaching 
qualified for the post. Paul Payne hag 0) whe 
come up the hard way, and he hadgm-ollege. 
learned a lot about teaching afte skaloo 
twenty-one vears in the pastorate ; veek-en 
more than twenty as the son of a he Congrs 
missionary. he Pres 

In {899 Paul’s father resigned boys ¢ 
principal's job at Port Byron Academ ith five 
in Illinois to enter the Congregation vhom jc 
ministry full time. “I got my clothes o ad end 
of a missionary barrel until I was thir This s 
teen. Then I earned my own,” rece nchidec 
Dr. Payne. “And whenever we mové mg-lea 
(which was often), I had to lick thagms boys 
town bully.” resbyte 

Paul was graduated from high schoo", af 
at sixteen (he also was assistant janitot t Wes' 
necessitating reveille at 2:00 a... oggpinize : 
school davs), and immediately went old tha 
Kansas to start preparing for a musi¢ tithes B 
carcer at a small conservatory run BD anized 
an uncle. After two veers there and ont rated ii 
as a freshman ina small Nebraska In 19) 
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ith characteristic vigor, Paul Payne tends garden (his 
hief hobby) at his home in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


ege, he received his first real teaching 
experience in a rural Kansas school. And 
juite a school it was. 

“The teacher before me was six feet 
all. The pupils ran him out in three 

onths. I stood five feet seven, was 
ineteen years old, and weighed 120 

minds. The school had one room, eight 
brades, and fifty students,” Dr. Payne 
emembers. But licking town bullies had 
aught Paul a few lessons which he put 
0 work successfully. He finished the 
ear out, but not without having a 
ew guns aimed and fired his wav. “I 
new they weren't trying to kill me— 
ust scare me,” he says, “but I was afraid 
hey might miss and hit me.” 

Paul’s first experience in Christian 
eaching came the following vear (1909- 
10) when he began his studies at Park 
ollege. His family was in nearby 
Iskaloosa, Kansas, so he went home 
veek-ends. The town itself did not have 
t Congregational church, but Paul joined 
he Presbyterian church. Soon he began 

boys’ church-school class which started 
vith five and ended with twenty, all of 
vhom joined the church after the classes 
ad ended. 

This started a cycle of teaching which 
ncluded more church-school 
ong-leading at YMCA camps, and a job 
s boys’ work director at the Westport 
resbyterian Church, Kansas City, Mis- 
ouri, after being graduated from Park. 
At Westport, Paul learned how to or- 
kanize a good church school. He was 


classes, 


old that the church would not sup- 
ort a Boy Scout troop. He promptly or- 
ganized’ two, one of which recently cele- 
rated its fortieth anniversary. _ 

In 1914, he decided to go to seminary. 
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After McCormick, a student pastorate, 
and the Army, Paul was called to a pas- 
torate in the town of Pawnee, Nebraska. 
And it was here that he captured and 
surrendered to quiet, brown-haired Edna 
Potts. 

The young pastor met his future wife 
in the spring of 1919. “I'd have married 
her that afternoon,” he says, “but she 
was more patient than I.” The Potts fam- 
ilv had a fine opportunity to check out 
their prospective son-in-law—Mrs. Potts 
was the Pawnee Church’s organist-choir 
director; Mr. Potts was chairman of the 
board of trustees. Today, Paul and Edna 
(she’s still so young-looking that some 
people have asked if she were not Dr. 
Pavne’s second wife) have a married 
daughter, Connie, living near Pitts- 
burgh® and a married son, Bill, in El 
Cajon, California. Both couples are ac- 
tive in their local churches, and Bill, now 
an engineering officer with the U.S. Pa- 
cific Fleet, plans to finish seminary when 
his tour of naval duty ends. Two of the 
greatest jovs in Paul Payne's life are his 
daughter’s children, Carol Lee Johnson 
seven, and Arthur “Buzzie,” four. Not 
onlv his own grandchildren, but all the 
children in the Paynes’ neighborhood 
like him. “He has the ability to live in a 
child’s world,” says Mrs. Pavne. “And 
sometimes this is quite a strenuous ex 
perience when he and his grandson are 
plaving wolf and growling at each 
other.” 

The Paynes stayed at Pawnee for five 
vears, then moved on to short pastorates 
in York and Fremont, Nebraska. In 1929, 
Paul was called to a big assignment- 
pastor of First Church, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma (membership, some 800). 


POM AL ONES. 


Calming influence on volcanic educator are his youthful- 
looking wife Edna, and the book-lined study at his home. 


Here Paul Payne was serving a congre- 
gation of reasonable means and above- 
average intelligence. And here his pains- 
takingly produced sermons — he wrote 
them all out and semi-memorized them 
for ten years—began to win notice. 

But here also came the blow which 
might have ended his career. In 1932 
he began to have eye trouble. The doc- 
tors diagnosed it as glaucoma, a disease 
caused by pressure inside the eve, and 
the most common cause of blindness 
after forty-five. Paul was told to take it 
easy, but he, as usual, had too much to 
do. In 1936 the Oklahoma pastor was 
operated on and had incisions made 
through the tops of both of his eyes. 
These incisions, now covered over by 
thin membranes which feel like grains 
of sand, act as escape valves for eve 
fluid when the pressure builds up. One 
of Dr. Payne's habits is to remove his 
glasses and rub around his eves. This 
is not because he’s tired but because he 
needs to rest his eves. He is also ex- 
tremely susceptible to eve infections. 
He has never had an ulcer, however. “I 
shoot off too much ever to have that,” 
he says. 

While he was struggling to control his 
energies and save his eyes, Paul Payne 
happened to make a speech to a 
Kansas presbytery. The talk was well 
received, and he was invited to give a 
similar talk at the men’s dinner at the 
Cincinnati General Assemblv of 1935. 
The next year, along with his operation, 
he received a call to the First Church of 
Ithaca, New York, home of Cornell Uni- 
versity. In 1939 he was elected a com- 
missioner to General Assembly, and 

(Continued on page 48 
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Well children of leprosy parents live outside Sin Poong Colony, 


see mothers and fathers monthly 


By TRUDI WILEY 


Photographs by 
RAYMOND C. PROVOST 


across 


visiting-room partition. 


HE thought of spending a summer 

at a colony of leprosy patients sound- 

ed appalling. After all, the location 
couldn't possibly be desirable, the ac- 
tivities would be disheartening, and the 
people would probably make one feel 
uneasy; but since my husband avd I 
were doing medical relief work in Korea, 
the idea of staving at such a colony 
interested us, Around 150,000 people 
in Korea suffer from leprosy, and we 
thought it would be worth-while to see 
how they managed, particularly in a 
postwar period. 

With that thought in ‘mind, we went 
by train from Kunsan, where we lived, 
down to Soonchun in the southern part 
of Korea. From Soonchun we took a jeep 
fifteen miles down the peninsula to Sin 
Poong, a town north of Yosu harbor, 
where American Leprosy Missions main- 
tains, and the Southern Presbyterian 
Church (Rev. E. T. Boyer, superintend- 
ent) administers a colony of over twelve- 
hundred patients. 

‘Do vou suppose that this could be 
it?” I asked as we stopped on the moun- 
tain road and saw before us a beautiful, 
green-wooded stretch of land surrounded 
bv sea and islands. Little homes with 


adjoining farms were spread out along 
the beaches. It looked like a resort, but 
it was to be our destination. 

The colony was started thirty-two 
years ago when the existing leprosy hos 
pital in Kwangju was thought to bea 
public health menace. A group of medi 
cal missionaries then looked for a new 
location and found the isolation and 
beauty of the present spot ideal. Dr 
Robert Manton Wilson, a Presbyterian 
U.S. medical missionary, supervised the 
project from that time until he was 
forced to leave in 1940. Many of the 
ideas that he started with this colony 
have since become accepted in leprosy 
colonies throughout the world. 

Since it is generally thought that lep 
rosv is contracted in the first few vears 
of life and after prolonged contact with 
the infected person, children of patients 
are in constant danger of getting the 
disease. In this colowy the unaffected 
children are kept in an orphanage 
outside the front gate. The colony ® 
run on a family plan. Men and womet 
may marry in the colony and move int 
a home of their own if the man has@ 
minor sterilizing operation yerform 
This is necessary as any child born t@ 
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Couples in the colony frequently adopt infected children. Ten-year-old Kim Yung Su was found to have leprosy when at 
an orphanage in Kwangju. He was adopted on arrival by Mr. and Mrs. Kim, who were married in the colony eight years ago. 


such parents would almost certainly con- 
tract leprosy. These couples then adopt 
the orphan children in the colony who 
have leprosy and give them the family 
life that they could not have in another 
institution. Every new child who is ad- 
mitted to the colony is adopted almost 
the same day by one of the many couples 
eager to give them a home. 

When a couple marries, their friends 
help them build a home on the grounds, 
and the colony consists of many neat 
little homes nestled near the sea or 
on the hills. The patients are all given 
a piece of land which they farm each day 
to the extent that they are able. Potatoes, 
peppers, beans, and rice are the favorite 
crops; and these supplement the food 
ration given them by the government. 
Many of the women dig for clams on 
the beach at low tide. Some have 
chickens, ducks, and pigs in their back- 
yard. These animals are often sold for 
them at the market in order to give the 
patients some spending money at the 
colony. They have a store which does 
a thriving business, mostly in toiletries, 
food, and wearing apparel. 

Ingeniousness and activity are seen 
throughout the colony. Everyone seems 
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to be working at something: patching 
wire, working in the fields or in the tool 
shops, sewing or preparing meals. They 
constructed two large dikes between the 
mainland and on the off-shore islands so 
that a large piece of land was filled in 
and is now used for farming. 

Lepers have had a long history of 
begging, and throughout the Orient 
every town will have its share of leprous 
beggars who have found that their 
physical disfigurement will command a 
few pennies if only for the purpose of 
making them go away. In some places 
in Korea this has become a pressing 
problem. The hopelessly dependent posi- 
tion of these beggars reminds one of the 
“lepers” people shunned in Biblical times. 
To have a thriving colony, where every- 
one leads a useful life and where beg- 
ging is forbidden, creates a completely 
different environment. 

The small hospital on the grounds is 
staffed by a Korean doctor and is visited 
each month by a mission doctor, Paul 
S. Crane of the Presbyterian U.S. 
Church. Several patients who have ap- 
prenticed as nurses give injections, pass 
out medicines, and help run the hospital. 
One of the assistants has helped in 


enough operations to perform appendec- 
tomies and amputations by himself as 
well as to give the spinal anesthesia. 
Each morning from nine to twelve a 
clinic is held where patients gather 
from all the cottages to voice their ills. 
Six of the patients also have tubercu- 
losis, and they live in a separate cottage 
by the sea and have their own cook. 

The treatment of leprosy has been 
revolutionized by the new drug “DDS.” 
This drug, a sulfa derivative, is by far 
the most effective one vet found for this 
disease and unlike the others can be 
taken in a pill once a day The patients 
in the colony, almost without exception, 
receive this drug. Now there is the hope, 
which hardly existed before, of patients 
getting well, leaving the colony, and 
finding a place for themselves in society. 

During the stormy history of Korea 
in the past fifteen years, the colony has 
not been immune to trouble. We talked 
to one of the patients who has been in 
the colony since its original move from 
Kwangju. 

“What was life like during the Second 
World War?” I asked. 

“Well, there were no doctors, no medi- 
little food. A lot of us 
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Mrs. Kim takes Yung Su to colony hospital for injection. 
doctor supervises patient apprenticed as nurse. 


Korean 


left because we were starving. Our faces 
were swollen from lack of food. There 
were less than seven hundred of us liv- 
ing here at the time.” 

“And after the war?” 

“The missionary doctors came back 
then, and we had plenty of medicine 
and food.” 

“And during the Korean war?” 

“The first year of the war was bad. 
We didn’t have any food or medicine; 
and when the North Koreans invaded 
the south, the Communists came to the 
colony, killed the gateman, and took 
most of our possessions away from us. 
They couldnt take any food because 
we didn’t have any. But after the Reds 
left and the missionaries came back, con- 
ditions improved, and we began to get 
food and medicine again.” 


“And now?” 

“Oh, everything is just fine now. I 
married my wife here. I'm an elder in 
the church. I have a farm and some 
animals.” Looking around the green park 
where we were sitting, I could see that 
life would be very pleasant here. 

Son Yang Won, former pastor of the 
colony, will long be remembered in 
Korea. He was imprisoned by the Japa- 
nese from 1940-1945. Two days after 
the American troops withdrew in 1948, 
a Communist uprising occurred in the 
nearby town of Soonchun; and his two 
sons, both active in YMCA- and church 
work, were killed by a Communist zealot. 
This purge lasted for three days, during 
which 1,200 people were killed in 
Soonchun alone. When the Korean army 
came to quell the uprising, they caught 


Mr. Kim takes Yung Su to see ship with crew from tf 
colony start hundred-mile voyage to Pusan for supplies 


the boy who had betrayed the minister, 
sons and were going to kill him when th 
minister intervened during the trial ag 
asked to take the boy into his own hoa 
which he did. He later enrolled the bon 
in a Pusan Bible school. 

When we attended the outdoor eve 
ning service on the hilltop, we began 
understand the faith and vitality of t 
people, for Christianity first offered hog 
to them in Korea. Community 
all centers about the church—a membe 
of Soonchun Presbytery—and the electé 
elders of the church govern the cola 
which consists almost entirely of C 
tians and their children. We understa 
now why people say that the front gala 
of the Sin Poong Colony are used mor 
to keep people from coming in than # 


keep people from leaving. 


On hilltop overlooking the beautiful location of the Sin Poong Colony, patients hold regular evening worship servic 
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More than a million copies 
of bis books sold to date! 


The popular J. B. PHILLIPS 
THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION 


A TRANSLATION OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 








With all the power and relevance of Mr. Phillips’ earlier, and world-famous, 
translations — Letters to Young Churches and The Gospels — J. B. Phillips 
restores the original impact and strength of Luke’s great work. Retaining 
the quality of the original Greek he provides a work of freshness and vitality, 
meaningful for today’s reader. $2.50 





The faith and courage of 


el aa HENTZ 
OF THINGS NOT SEEN 


By HARRIET H. HOUSER 





THIS TRUE STORY, told by Harriet Houser, tells of the power of things 
not seen and the finding of spiritual resources which gave her needed strength. 
It contains moments of heartbreak and disappointment, but it will make you 
happily aware of what love and faith can do. And the inspiration found by 
these people can give you new courage and strength. $3.50 











Answers to many Coins in stories 
student questions— familiar to millions — 


RELIGION ON ig COINS OF 
THE CAMPUS g\ Rete | BIBLE DAYS 


By GEORGE HEDLEY ey By FLORENCE AIKEN BANKS 


With directness, humor, and depth of 
understanding, Dr. Hedley answers 
important religious questions and ex- 
plains the relationship of religion to | - ‘ , xh 
other college activities, social and : > F and graphically illustrate _ Biblical 
scholarly. $2.75 J ; stories behind them. 


Earnest Bible students, coin collectors, 
and laymen will be thrilled by these 
many fascinating coins. They vividly 
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By Robert McAfee Brown 


what do 


Most Americans call themselves 


either Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jew. But a 
new book by Will Herberg suggests that the real 
faith of most of us is something less concrete and 
virile than any of these great historic religions 


HE “village atheist” is disappearing. 
Te “campus skeptic” is drowned out 
by those taking courses in religion. 
The “self-made man” is now claiming 
that he does it “with divine aid.” 

And yet, not so long ago, the village 
atheists numerous; the campus 
skeptics ran the show; the self-made men 
were taking all the credit. 

Why have these changes come about? 
Why has the pattern of religion changed 
so much in America in recent years? 
Why has faith become so popular? 

It is questions like these (among many 
others) that are treated in a fascinating 
new book by Will Herberg, Protestant- 
Catholic-Jew (Doubleday; $4.00). Will 
Herberg is himself a fascinating indi- 
vidual, Once a convinced Communist, 


were 


his complete disillusionment with Marx- 
ism was coupled with his rediscovery 
of the prophetic faith of the Judaism 
he had once spurned. He has since be- 
come an outstanding theologian, sociolo- 
gist, and prophet in his own right. He 
understands Protestant faith better than 
most rapport with 
Roman Catholics that few 


Protestants, has a 
non-Roman 
Catholics can claim, and is a front-line 
interpreter of Judaism, as his earlier 


book, Judainm and Modern Man, makes 
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clear. Not only has he read widely in the 
literature of all three faiths, but he has 
tilted verbal lances with leaders in semi- 
naries, churches, synagogues, and col- 
lege campuses across the entire country. 
In short, there are few people better 
qualified or prepared to interpret reli- 
gion on the American scene today, with 
sympathy and with critical acumen, than 
this same Will Herberg. 

Herberg, being a Jew and yet pos- 
sessing an acute understanding of Prot- 
estantism, is thus a good person through 
whom to “see ourselves as others see us” 
and get a fresh glance at the religious 
scene in America. In what follows, we 
shall borrow liberally from his book, not 
to try to claim credit for stolen insights, 
but to whet the reader’s appetite for the 
ampler fare which only the book itself 
can provide. 


The “triple melting pot” 


ny has the position of religion 
in America changed so dramat- 
ically? To understand the pres- 


ent we have to understand the past. 
What has happened, as Herberg makes 


clear, is that descendents of the im- 


we really 


migrants of another day have ne 
loyalties growing out of their experienc 
in this country. Fifty or seventy-f 
years ago, a Gallup pollster (had sud 
then existed) , quizzing American peopl 
in a public sampling, would have had 
exchanges like this: 

Q. What are you? 

A. I'm a Pole. 

Q. What are you? 

A. I'm Italian. 

Q. What are you? 

A. My folks came from Germany. 

And it was the dream of many peopk 
that America, receiving people from 
nationalities, would become the gre 
“melting pot” out of which a new rae 
of people would emerge. Today, the 
tionalistic allegiance which the imm 
grants used to profess has been forgotter 
The language of the home country hi 
been replaced by English. The custom 
and dress have been replaced by thing 
thoroughly “American.” 

Pt au 

An unexpected type of answer 
emerged to the question, “What 
vou?” No longer are nationalistic origit 
cited. But religious affiliations are. Tht 

Q. What are you? 

A. I'm a Protestant. 
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Q. What are you? 

A. I'm a Catholic. 

Q. What are you? 

A. I'm a Jew. 

The great American “melting pot” has 
not arrived. Instead has come what many 
sociologists are calling the “triple melt- 
ing pot,” and what Herberg more acutely 
calls on occasion the triple “transmuting 
pot.” For what the vast majority of peo- 
ple are today is . . . Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew. Identifications are now made in 
religious terms. 

This is a new situation. And it is a 
situation of tremendous importance to 
all of the three faiths who comprise the 
triple melting pot. For it is only as we 
are aware of this background from the 
past that we can truly understand the 
present. 


“Religion” and “secularism” 
on the upswing 


Hs situation is one way to under- 
Te the present upsurge of interest 
in religion. But more important 
questions remain to be asked. Granted 
that people find themselves in one of 


these three “population pools,” how deep 
is their allegiance to the faith they 
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profess? And here a startling answer 
emerges. At the same time that it is be- 
coming more “religious,” America is also 
becoming more “secular.” In a poll to 
determine the most important date in 
universal history, for example, thirty out- 
standing Americans placed the birth of 
Christ in a tie for fourteenth place. At a 
time when people have been buying 
more Bibles than ever before in history, 
less than 50 per cent of the people 
quizzed could name even one of the 
four Gospels. 

The paradox is plain. As Herberg puts 
it, “the secularism that pervades the 
American consciousness is essentially of 
this kind: It is thinking and living in 
terms of reality and value remote from 
the religious beliefs simultaneously pro- 
fessed.” Most Americans will claim to 
be Protestants, Catholics, or Jews. Yet 
this does not mean that the extent of 
their allegiance is very deep. Much of 
what is preached in church and syna- 
gogue, much of what is professed in the 
pews, appears to be pretty thin stuff. 


What about the 
“return to religion’? 


LL of this forces a reassessment of 
A the “return to religion” which 
Godly churchgoers take for 
granted as an unambiguously “good 
thing.” The question must be asked, 
“What is the religion to which Ameri- 
cans are returning?” And there is im- 
pressive evidence that it is something 
quite different from Judaeo-Christian 
faith. Is it Jane Russell’s God as a “livin’ 
doll”? Is it the “man upstairs,” with 
whom one is to be chummy, rather than 
worshipful? Is it, as the Reverend Irving 
Howard suggests, “faith as a technique 
for getting results”? Is it graces printed 
on napkins in Howard Johnson’s? Is it 
praying dolls? Is it listening to juke 
boxes bellowing forth for a_ nickel, 
“Faith, hope, and charity, that’s the way 
to live successfully,” a notion that would 
have profoundly shocked Paul? 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
the return to religion is not primarily to 
faith in the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, or the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The new religion is 
faith in faith. Faith is important in the 
sense that it is, in Herberg’s words, “a 
kind of ‘miracle drug’ that can cure all 
the ailments of the spirit.” The content 
of faith is quite irrelevant.“ ‘It was back 
in those days,’ Herberg quotes a promi- 
nent churchman recalling his early 
years, ‘that I formed a habit that I have 
never broken. I began saying in the 


morning two words, “I believe.” Those 
two words with nothing added . . . give 
me a running start for my day, and for 
every day.’” 

The credo of the American is not in 
terms of a particular faith, but of faith 
in general. President Eisenhower voiced 
the feelings of millions of Americans 
when he said, “Our government makes 
no sense unless it is founded in a deeply 
felt religious faith—and I don’t care what 
it is.” This did not mean sheer religious 
indifferentism, but the feeling that it did 
not matter whether an American was a 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. All faiths 
were at bottom saying the same thing. 

This, then, has become our pattern. 
Three faiths—one nation. Three groups— 
all basically doing the same job. A triple 
melting pot, all the ingredients of which 
serve the American way of life. But with 
all the grandeur of this sort of notion of 
faiths cooperating, there are still more 
questions to be asked 


Religion as a “dodge” 


There is a real danger that “reli- 

gion” can become a way of avoid- 
ing God. It can skim the surface so 
neatly that it never forces us to shatter- 
ing self-examination, divine judgment, 
and divine renewal. As Herberg puts it, 
“religion thus becomes a kind of protec- 
tion the self throws up against the radical 
demands of faith.” Furthermore, it has 
a dangerous way of becoming synony- 
mous with Americanism. God's will and 
the American century become _inter- 
twined beyond possibility of separation. 
Religion becomes a political asset, as 
Herberg convincingly documents. The 
American way of life becomes equated 
with the Christian way of life, and any 
sense of divine judgment disappears. It 
is all, Herberg devastatingly reminds us, 
a man-centered faith. “In this kind of 
religion it is not man who serves God, 
but God who is mobilized and made to 
serve man and his purposes. . . . God is 
conceived as man’s ‘omnipotent servant, 
faith as a sure-fire device to get what 
we want.” 


i s this “faith in faith” free from perils? 


A new slant 
on Roman Catholicism 


NOTHER question that many peo- 

A ple raise about the three-faiths- 

working-together thesis has to 

do with Roman Catholicism. It is usually 
put in some such terms as these: 

Q. But what about the Roman Cath- 


olic “menace”? 








“Imperative for the library 


of every Christian home.” 
—DANIEL A. POLING 


All of the Women 
of the Bible 


By EDITH DEEN. For the first time 
—a complete and magnificent 
panorama of the role of women 
in the Bible. All are here, in 
rich, inspiring detail. 316 con- 
cise biographies, studies of 64 
women in the foreground, over 
125 sketches of named women 
and 125 sketches of nameless 
women in the background. 


There is no other book like it. 
In lavish gift format. 
385 pages. 


$4.95 
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To rise above 
discouragement and 
frustration you need 


Power to 
Manage Yourself 


By HAROLD B. WALKER, Minister 
of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Evanston, Ill. A noted 
preacher and newspaper col- 
umnist shows how faith can 
help you to make molehills out 
of your own personal moun- 
tains, how, without delusive 
shortcuts, you may manage 
your way toward triumphant 
living. Here is a Christian 
guide to the solution of your 
daily problems and a more re- 
warding future. $3.00 
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WHAT DO WE 
REALLY BELIEVE? 


or, 

Q. Is Roman Catholicism an expres- 
sion of the “American way of life”? Isn't 
it really the agent of a foreign power? 

Here Herberg can be a real help to 
Protestants (and Roman Catholics) since 
he writes neither from Protestant nor 
Catholic biases. Let us hear some of 
the things he has to say. 

American Roman Catholics, and par- 
ticularly Irish American Catholics, went 
through a long period of persecution at 
the hands of Protestants, and memories 
of this die hard in American Catholic 
circles. Herberg cites the hardships and 
physical violence to which this group 
was subjected a hundred years ago. This 
accounts in part for the Roman “defen- 
siveness” which still exists, as Catholics 
continue to think of themselves as a 
“persecuted minority.” The mentality 
thus produced helps to explain the amaz- 
ing development of specifically “Catho- 
lic groups” in this country. There have 
arisen, partly as a means of self- 
protection and survival, Roman Catholic 
counterparts of almost all American 
organizations — hospitals, war veteran 
groups, colleges, luncheon clubs, and so 
on, clear up and down the spectrum of 
American social] life. 

But with all that, Roman Catholicism 
has become remarkably “Americanized.” 
It is important for the Protestant to 
realize how different American Cathol- 
icism is from its European and South 
American counterparts. Nowhere is this 
more clearly illustrated than in the vex- 
ing problem of Church-State relations. 
The “normal” Roman pattern would ap- 
pear to be that the Church must control 
and dominate the State. But as Herberg 
shows, American Catholic thinkers often 
have a different orientation. He quotes 
a Roman Catholic archbishop, for exam- 
ple, as saying, “We deny absolutely and 
without qualification that the Catholic 
bishops of the United States are seeking 
a union of Church and State by any en- 
deavors whatsoever, either proximate or 
remote. If tomorrow Catholics consti- 
tuted a majority in our country, they 
would not seek a union of Church and 
State.” 

Now this is something different from 
the attitude we are usually told (by 
non-Romans) is the Catholic position. 
To be sure, many Catholics, including 
a good many bishops, would disagree 
with the statement of Archbishop Mc- 


Nicholas. But that there are differences 
among Catholics on this issue is a fact 
that in itself is significant—and Protes. 
tants should remember this fact. Sum. 
marizing evidence from Many areas of 
Catholic thought, Herberg can conclude, 
“American Catholicism finds room for 
the most diverse social, political, and 
cultural outlooks, provided they remain 
measurably within the dogmatic frame. 
work of the faith.” Catholics, in other 
words, must all believe in the dogma of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, but they 
may (and do) disagree violently about 
political affiliations, Harry Truman, the 
Dodgers, Senator McCarthy, and _ the 
guaranteed annual wage. 

The notion that America is rapidly in 
process of becoming a “Catholic nation’ 
is pretty well scotched by Herberg’s 
analysis. The figures show that Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism have 
maintained a close balance in terms of 
increases in membership when compared 
with population increases. He asserts that 
if the Roman Catholic Church is listened 
to more widely today than it used to be 
by those on the outside, this is primarily 
not because it is accepted more widely 
as the one infallible oracle of God’s will, 
but because, as one portion of the “triple 
melting pot,” it deserves as much of a 
hearing as its Protestant and Jewish 
counterparts. 

To be sure, there are bigots in Ameri- 
can Roman Catholicism, just as there are 
bigots in Protestantism. But Protestants 
are called upon not to judge Roman 
Catholics by their worst representatives, 
any more than they would want Catho- 
lics to judge Protestants by the same 
measure. 


A fresh look at ourselves 


HAT, in conclusion, is the pic 
ture of Protestantism that 
emerges from this study? 


Not a very encouraging one. 

It becomes clear, for example, that 
in a culture which is becoming increas 
ingly city-centered, Protestantism has 
shown (with a few brilliant exceptions) 
a singular lack of capacity to develop 
a significant city-ministry. Protestant 
churches too often move out to the sub 
urbs with the middle classes, leaving the 
city folk to fend for themselves; or when 
they remain, it is to perpetuate an out-oF 
date and ineffective ministry. The chak 
lenge of the city remains a fresh and 
stirring challenge to Protestantism. 
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The other discouraging feature of the 
present Protestant scene is its dreary 
mediocrity. American Protestantism may 
be long on activities, bustle, and energy, 
but it is short on significant commitment 
and depth. It accomodates itself to the 
present “religious secularism” with a 
predictable kind of “averageness,” blow- 
ing neither hot nor cold. This is the pic- 
ture which can all too readily be read 
between the lines of Herberg’s eminently 
fair analysis. 

And as we Protestants continue to pat 
ourselves on the back for our success- 
fully crowded churches, let us pause to 
take realistic account of our failures, and 
tinge our pride with some penitence. For 
if there is hope in the present situation, 
it must be hope in the terms Herberg 
sets forth in his penetrating conclusion: 

“Nothing is too unpromising or refac- 
tory to serve the divine will. After all, 
the God who is able to make the ‘wrath 
of man’ to praise Him (Psalms 75:10) is 
surely capable of turning even the in- 
tractabilities and follies of religion into 
an instrument of His redemptive pur- 
pose.” 





Radio 
and Television 


Columbia Church of the Air— 
Charles T. Leber, speaker, Novem- 
ber 20. Music by choirs of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and Holly- 
wood First Presbyterian Church. 


Protestant Hour—November 27. 
Eugene Carson Blake is the first 
speaker in the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
series carried on about 300 radio 
stations. 


Man to Man—four of America’s 
well-known preachers in new tele- 
vision series. 


Look Up and Live—Charles B. 
Templeton speaks to youth on CBS- 
TV network, Sunday, 10:00—10:30 
A.M. (ET). 


Pilgrimage — pastoral counseling 
series featuring John S. Bonnell. 
ABC radio network, 1:35 — 2:00 
P.M. (ET). 


Let There Be Light — Week of 
November 14—“The Dream That 
Would Not Die,” story of Wanless 
Hospital, Miraj, West India. 


Consult your local station about date 
and time—then publicize. 
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DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH 


by Florence Marvyne Bauer 


A moving novel recounting with 
imaginative insight the probable ex- 
periences of the mother-to-be of 
Jesus who is presented as a human 
being, subject to many temptations, 
yet sensitive to God's leadership. 
Written by the author of Behold Your 


King and Abram, Son of Terah. $1.50 


MAID OF ISRAEL 


by Tolbert R. Ingram 


Brought captive out of her native 
Israel, Miriam tells her master, Naa- 
man, that he can be healed of his 
leprosy. This is the story of Miriam’s 
courage, her love for a Syrian cap- 
tain, and her faith. Elisha, the man 
of God, thwarts ambitious Ben-hadad 
of Syria. War breaks out and leads 
up to the terrible seige of Samaria. 
An accurate description of Old Testa- 


ment events. $3.00 
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HIs year’s output of books fo 

young readers offers a_ wide 

choice of excellent reading fare. 

Like one confronted with the 
task of making selections for an anthol 
ogy, we always regret that so many good 
things must inevitably be omitted. How. 
ever, here are a few choices on each of 
the more or less standardized reading 
levels. We say “more or less standard. 
ized” because most parents are aware 
that a book should be chosen to fit the 
child’s mental age. 


For the “read to me” age 

One of the most delightful of this 
year’s books for the very young is Play 
with Me, by Marie Hall Ets (Viking: 
$2.50), illustrated by the author in pleas. 
ing soft yellows, browns, and grays. 4 
charming little yellow-haired girl wanted 
to play with the animals she found in the 
dewy meadow one summer morning. 
One by one the animals ran away when 
the eager child tried to catch them. But 
when she sat down quietly “without 
making a sound,” they all wandered back 
to play with her. It will be a delight to 
read and show this picture book to some 
little child. ball wit 

When small boys begin to tire of active 
killing “b’ars” with Davy Crockett—and 
they will—cowboys and Indians wil 
again be jumping from behind even 
tree. Home on the Range, by Berta and 
Elmer Hader (Macmillan; $2.50), is a 
natural for this change-over. Here is 
heart-warming story of Jerry, a smal 


cowboy, and Little Bear, who lived on parm 

CW or ~ the nearby reservation. Each thought a. 
one A very 

the other had the more exciting life : 


when fc 
ducks as 


end-pap 


Duvoisii 


until they “swapped” homes. Just one 
night was long enough to convince each 
* of them that “there’s no place like home’ 
in —an old theme in a delightful new dress. 
For this story the Haders have made 
beautiful cowboy-and-Indian pictures # 
full color. A perfect gift for all the your 


Hopalongs and Gene Autrys. 
W Q R D “ A sense of fun sparkles throughout 
the tale of Theodore Turtle, by El 
MacGregor (Whittlesey; $2.00). O 
morning Theodore was getting ready # 
go shopping downtown. He started @ 
put on his four rubbers. But he c 
By Ethel Maltby Gehres find only three. One rubber was missi 
This is the beginning of a very funt 
story, for Theodore kept finding om 
article and losing andther all morning 
From the age of “read me a story, Mommy,” long. However, he felt mighty proud 
himself. “I am so clever at rememb 
ing!” he said. Children will laughing 
agree with him. But the story is ge 
for one of any age whose “forgetory"4 
nothing like a book for a growing mind better than his memory. Paul Galdoné 


to “just let me finish this chapter first’’—there’s 
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pictures follow Theodore up- and down- 
stairs with a quality of humor as fantastic 


are, 
the Mas the story. 
hol. The Duchess Bakes a Cake, by Vir- 


ginia Kahl (Scribners; $2.35), is a non- 
sense tale in rhyme about a duchess who 
decided to make a “lovely, light, luscious, 
delectable cake!” The cake began to rise 
higher and higher in spite of anything 
the duchess did, including sitting on top 
of it! How to get the duchess down keeps 
the young reader breathless until the 
end. This author-illustrator has the fac- 
ulty of seeing the same fun in a situa- 






this tion as a child sees. Her gay pictures are 
lay Mas irresistible as the story. 

ng: A Ball for Little Bear, by Emily Broun 
.as. (Aladdin; $2.65), tells the story of Big 
_4fgBear, who took the sun from the sky, 
ted thinking it was a huge ball just right for 





Little Bear to play with. So runs the 
amusing legend the Ojibway Indians 
told to their children hundreds of years 
ago. How a crow tricked Big Bear and 






But 
out Mggot the sun back in the sky will surely 
ik fmitickle the children’s sense of humor. 





Lively pictures by Dick Mackay and gay 
end-papers showing the bears playing 
ball with the sun complete a very at- 
tractive picture-book. 









in NOTHER appealing book for the 
ad picture-book age is Two Lonely 





Ducks, by Roger Duvoisin 
(Knopf; $2.00). Pictures in Mr. 
Duvoisin’s inimitable style and the ad- 








all 
ony Ventures of two lonely ducks combine 
hi to make an attractive counting-book for 





the very young. Learning to count is fun 
when following the antics of these two 
ducks as they set up housekeeping and 
raise a family of fine little ducks. Roger 
Duvoisin’s drawings are always super- 
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lative—those in this little book are no 
exception. 

Switch on the Night, by Ray Brad- 
bury. (Pantheon; $2.50.) “Once there 
was a little boy who didn’t like the 
Night.” What a lonely little boy he was. 
How many things he missed until he 
learned that the very same switch that 
turns off the light can turn on the Night. 
And with the Night come all the wonder- 
ful sights and sounds—the moon and the 
stars and the song of crickets and frogs 
and night birds. The pictures are by 
Madeleine Gekiere, who has tried to 
make you see in the dark—and you can! 
This is just the book for that small one 
who isn’t quite sure that he wants the 
light switched off when he goes to bed 
at night. 


For those a little older 
(six to nine) 

All those who last year enjoyed Alice 
Goudey’s Here Come the Bears! will 
want to read her new book, Here Come 
the Deer! (Scribners; $2.65). This book 
is an account of the first year of a white- 
tailed deer and an elk who lived in the 
forest, and of a caribou out on the frozen 
tundra. Mrs. Goudey, with the help of 
Garry MacKenzie’s just-right pictures, 
tells an absorbing story of these young 
animals and the adjustments they must 
make to the changing seasons. Besides 
being interesting stories, they contain a 
great deal of factual material that has 
been carefully checked for accuracy. 
Here Come the Deer! would be a wel- 
come gift for any young reader who loves 
wildlife and the outdoors. 

Another book for the young naturalist 
is Aunt Sally’s Friends in Fur (Little, 
Brown; $2.75), with text and unusual 
photographs by that master of nature 
stories for children—Thornton Burgess. It 
is the true account of Aunt Sally’s wild- 
life friends, including skunks, coons, and 
woodchucks, whom she has made tame 
and gentle by kindness. 

The Secret River, by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings (Scribners; $2.95), is the only 
children’s story that Miss Rawlings ever 
wrote. Her literary executor found this 
story among her papers, and it has been 
published this year. 

It was a sunny day in Florida when 
Calpurnia started out with her dog, 
Buggy-horse. Times were hard in the 
forest, and her father had no fish to sell. 
How Calpurnia found the secret river 
and brought back fish to her father and 
thus changed the hard times to soft times 
is an enchanting story. Only when 
Calpurnia sought the river a second time 
did she learn the river’s secret. Rarely 
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INSPIRING 


MESSAGES 
for Daily 
Living 


THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 


NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


HESE practical ideas have trans- 

formed the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of people. Here, for the first 
time in one book, are Dr. Peale’s 
“Spirit Lifters” and “Thought Con- 
ditioners”. ..and hundreds of others of 
his inspiring messages. Published in 
response to a great demand by people 
who have heard this famous minister 
speak, read his books or listened to 
him on the radio, this book shows the 
way to a fuller, happier, and more 
satisfying life by giving realistic 
help for everyday living. Here are: 
Techniques for Relaxing Your Mind ® 
How to Get Help from the Bible ® 
Learn How to Pray ® Methods for 
Getting Over Hurt Feelings © Making 
Important Decisions © Overcoming an 
Inferiority Complex ® Handling Your 
Disappointments Skillfully © How to 
Get Along with People * How to For- 
give © and many other working an- 
swers for difficult personal problems. 





Drawing on his unique consultant ex- 
perience with men and women from 
all over America, Dr. Peale, in this 
collection, provides lessons for better 
living that can help you help others, 
as well as yourself. Give the gift of 
inspiration this season. $2.95 


and don't forget to read... 
THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 


Regular Edition $2.95 
Library Gift Edition $3.95 
Deluxe Pocket Edition $3.95 
At all bookstores 
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| RECOMMEND 


Caesar and Christ, by Will Durant. 
(Simon & Schuster; 1944; $7.50.) This 
is but one volume of his monumental 
world history. It covers the long, exciting 
story of the reign and decline of the 
Roman Empire and the early years, in 
that realm, of our Christian world. 


The Practice of Management, by Peter 
Drucker. (Harper; 1954; $5.00.) People 
not familiar with the operations of busi- 
ness ought to be more aware of the high 
standards of professional integrity de- 
manded of modern managers—and which 
largely prevail among them. 


The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, by 
Sloan Wilson. (Simon and Schuster; 
$3.50.) A young man draws on his ex- 
perience in modern business to tell a 
simple and intensely human story. As in 
most of our lives, there are disillusion- 
ments and triumphs, penalties and re- 
wards. 


have we been given a story of such 
mystic charm. It is difficult to imagine 
drawings more in tune with the text 
than Leonard Weisgard’s fine illustra- 
tions of the wild beauty of the Florida 
forests. 


For the nearly teen-agers 

For a lively dog-story, we suggest 
Junket, by Anne H. White (Viking; 
$2.75). Junket is an Airedale with per- 
sonality-plus. His family were city folks 
and had a rough time learning the ways 
of country folk. But the versatile Junket 
brought his superior knowhow to their 
rescue. Robert McCloskey has 
tributed some clever and amusing draw- 
ings. No lover of dogs will put this book 


con- 


down until the very end. 

In these days when so many books 
for children are written about this world 
of reality, it is most refreshing to dis- 
cover a story of pure, unadulterated 
fantasy. Such a book is Harry Behn’s 
The House Beyond the Meadow (Pan- 


” 


theon; $2.50). “The stillest, sunniest day 


it was you ever saw” when a little boy 


slipped into Fairyland. Lucky for us that 
he remembered what he saw there. The 
King and Queen of the fairies granted 
him not three wishes, but three times 
three. This is the beginning of a series 
of enchantments that are told in lovely, 
free-flowing verse. Fairyland was just as 
magical as ever. Giants were changed 
into bears, and bears into huge stone 
mountains. All went merrily until the 
little boy used up his last wish. Then 
how was he to get back home? After just 
the right amount of suspense to appeal 
to the young reader, the little boy gave 
the answer. This author-illustrator has 
wisely confined his drawings to simple 
vignettes at the bottom of each page, 
thus giving free play to the reader’s 
imagination. This is a perfect book to 
read aloud—the imaginative child will 
revel in it. 

The irrepressible Ramona has the 
leading role in Beverly Cleary’s new 
book in the Henry Huggins series, Bee- 
zus and Ramona (Morrow; $2.50). This 
book is just as humorous and entertain- 
ing as the earlier books by this author— 
and there is no higher praise than that. 
Ramona got into trouble no matter what 
she did. As one has said, it was not that 
Ramona deliberately set out to make 
trouble. She simply had more imagina- 
tion than was healthy for any one per- 
son. An hilarious visit to the public li- 
brary, an “upsetting” episode in her sis- 
ter’s painting class, and a party for her 
entire kindergarten class invited without 
her mother’s knowledge certainly gave 
a very free rein to Ramona’s imagina- 
tion. Some older sister may find comfort 
in this story and perhaps acquire pa- 
tience in dealing with an exasperating 
younger sister. Louis Darling’s black- 
and-white drawings are as amusing as 
the escapades of Ramona. This is another 
good story to read aloud. And be ready 
to pause often and long for laughter. 

San Francisco Boy, by Lois Lenski 
(Lippincott; $3.00), is the latest book in 
Miss Lenski’s American Regional series. 
At the invitation of a class of fourth- 
grade children, Miss Lenski saw China- 
town in San Francisco from the point of 
view of the Chinese-American children 
who accompanied her into their homes, 
shops, and factories. She has written an 
action-filled story around the everyday 
life of Felix and Mei Gwen, the two 
older children in the Fong family. She 
tells her story with great understanding 
and tenderness. No reader of any age 
can fail to appreciate the courage of 
these people who so patiently adjust 





their Oriental customs to life in a bys 
crowded American city. As Miss Len 
says, “we have much to learn fr 
them.” This is a book to remember 

the Christmas list. 

There are two outstanding hobj 
books that should be mentioned: \ 
Hobby Is Collecting Stamps, by E 
Kehr (Hart; $2.95), illustrated by phot 
graphs, is primarily written for the 4 
ginning philatelist, but older collect 
may find valuable stamp information; 
it. 

Better Homes and Gardens Juni 
Cook Book (Meredith; $2.95) would ¢ 
light any young cook or chef. It has 
ring-binder format—so you can add yo 
own tried-and-true recipes. A youngst 
can follow this cookbook with or withe 
Mother's help because all the ingre( 
ents, utensils, and methods of preps 
tion are pictured—even to the finis 


























GRACE 
SALSBURY 


President, The 

National Council of 

Presbyterian Womens! 
anizations 


| RECOMMEND 


Life Looks Up, by Charles B. Temp 
ton. (Harper; $2.50.) These dyné 
messages from a heart on fire for Chri 
will prime the pulse of each one 
reads them. A scintillating introduetis 
to the Person, who is the door to the li 
that looks up, awaits you. 















What Did the World Council Say 
You?, by Harold A. Bosley. (Abingd 
$2.00.) This delegate and host-pastor 
the 1954 Evanston World Council ¢ 
Churches meeting interprets vividly wil 
interesting simplicity the vital messag@ 
of that Assembly. Read and catch 
glimpse of their significance for you at 
every Christian. 










Like a Mighty Army, by Halford 
Luccock. (Oxford; 1954;. $2.50.) Thi 
collection of some of the Simeon Styilite 
letters published in The Christian C 
tury will delight and dare—startle 
stimulate you. Dr. Luccock’s sparkli 
humor coupled with a genius at illu: 
tion creates a unique experience for eae 
reader. 
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product. Many of the pages are in full 
color. This book would certainly stimu- 
late a happy interest in cooking, perhaps 
too great an interest for Mother. But re- 


member, they all have to learn. 


For the teen-agers 

In recent years a new type of litera- 
ture has been written for those young 
readers who have lost their interest in 
juvenile books but have not yet ac- 
quired a taste for adult reading. For the 
most part, these books for teen-agers are 
pretty thin fare from the literary point 
of view. However, they introduce their 
readers to young people who have prob- 
lems just like their own—problems of 
self-conciousness, overde- 
pendence upon parents, lack of sports- 
manship, and personality conflicts. In, 
short, they help the young reader feel at 
home in his world. 

Here is a quick run-down of some of 
these books that were written especially 
for the teen-ager. 

Passport to Romance, by Betty Cavan- 
na (Morrow; $2.75), is a very real and 
understanding account of the problems 
of a young girl leaving her home in New 
York to attend school in Switzerland. 
Jody experienced the emotional up- 
heavals of any schoolgirl away from 
home. But an absorbing interest in skiing 
and a small bit of light romance made 
ita very rich year for this young student. 

In Promise of June, by Nancy Paschal 
(Nelson; $2.75), Debra Deering, a youth- 
ful sculptress, spent a happy winter 
working on figurines. Torn between her 
friendship for Gregg, with whom she 
had little in common, and Val, her 
teacher of sculpture, Debra finally made 
the important decision—that sharing of 
interests is the best basis for a happy 
marriage. 

Adventure in Store, by Helen Miller 
Swift (Longmans; $3.00), is the story of 
Joan Peters, who was eager for a de- 
partment-store career. She decided to 
spend a year in a store as a check girl 
before making her decision as to a col- 
lege education versus a store career. 
Joan found excitement and adventure 
during the year but decided that she 
would need more education to do an 
intelligent job in any career she chose. 
Understanding parents make this book 
rich in family relationships. 

Hostess in the Sky, by Margaret Hill 
(Little, Brown: $2.75), Beth 
Dean air-hostess story, gives an accurate 
picture of the training involved in this 
fascinating field. Beth found that her 
responsibilities are great; but her train- 
ing, together with her natural poise and 


loneliness, 


a second 
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Perfect Gift for This 
Moment in This World 


More than 34 million people already own this inspiring version 


his Christmas you can give those 

you love a Bible they'll turn to 
twice as often because it’s written in the 
language we use today: the Revised Stand- 
ard Version Bible. 


Greatest Bible news 
in 344 years 


In the 344 years since the King James 
translation, new discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts have shed added light on the 
Scriptures. (Forexample, the Isaiah Scroll 
—dating from about the time of Christ— 
was recently found in a cave near the 
Dead Sea.) Because the RSV is based on 
such manuscripts—some more ancient 
than any previously known—it is, in a 
sense, our oldest Bible . . . and also our 
most accurate, 
Easier to understand 

Also, hundreds of Biblical words have 
changed in meaning through thecenturies. 


(Did you know, for example, that cen- 
turies‘ago “by and by” meant immedi- 
ately? Thataman’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct?) The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion changes these centuries-old expres- 
sions into the easy-to-understand lan- 
guage of today. Yet it preserves all the 
timeless beauty of the Scriptures, 


A Bible for the family 

that already has a Bible 
Ask your book dealer for the magnificent 
Revised Standard Version. You'll solve 
your gift problems in minutes. You'll be 
long remembered for such a treasured 
present. And you can literally change the 
lives of those you love by bringing them 
closer to God. 

Illustrated editions from $3.25; fam- 
ily-size maroon buckram (shown 
above), $6.00. India paper edition (genu- 
ine leather binding) $9.00. 

At all bookstores 








FOR THOSE WHO WISH A FINE LEATHER BINDING... 
Ask to see this genuine leather RSV Bible at your bookstore or denomina- 
tional house. Feel the fine grain. Read the large, clear type. Note how all 
pages are beautifully gold-edged. Here is a treasured heirloom to be handed 
down from generation to generation. A truly magnificent Bible for $10. 








THOMAS 


ELSON 


19 East 47th Street, 


& SONS 


New York 17, N.Y. 








Have You Tried HIGLEY’S 


oe School Lesson COMMENTARY? 


@ Nothing like it! 24th 
year of making BETTER 
TEACHERS. International 
Uniform Lesson Series. 
Saves time, ‘peps’ interest 

with four unique teaching 

plans. Supply all your teach- 

ers and see the effect — zeal, 

Bible knowledge, 

souls. 25 special features, 

320 pages, washable 

cloth binding, only 

Order today from your bookstore, or 


THE HIGLEY PRESS cures. ino. 
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_. STORIES *> 

OF HYMNS. 
WE LOVE 


Rudin, M. A. 
WHAT is America’s most pope- 
lar radio hymn? 

WHICH of blind —y tL. s 
8000 hymns is bes 
WHO was this aan: “His Mis Pea 
was tipped | with flame”? 
WHERE was “Onward Christian 

Soldiers” first sung? 


« aon =... ie malting 


JOuN | RUDIN, "COMPANY Inc. 
2028 8. Wabash Ave. Dept. PL Chicage 5, Htinele 
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The inspiring personal story of 


DALE EVANS 
and ROY ROGERS 


and the miracle that changed their lives 


The Answer is God 


By ELISE MILLER DAVIS. A glowing 
story of triumphant faith told 
through the lives of two beloved 
Americans. . . a story of hope, heart- 
break and success that will inspire 
every reader. 8 pages of wo - 

3.2 


graphs. 5 
At all bookstores 





.. McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., N. Y. 36) 








4 YY 
“What is Christianity? 
Why, this is. 
In the Doss Parsonage all 
men really are brothers.” 


—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


THE FAMILY 
NOBODY WANTED 


By HELEN DOSS 


Small wonder that so many peo- 
ple are talking about this story 
of “perhaps the most amezing 
family in the world.” It tells how 
Helen Doss and her husband, a 
minister, adopted a dozen un- 
wanted children, because they 
believed, like the Master, in 
secking out the neediest. And 
reared them to be a happy “one- 
family UN.” THE FAMILY 
NOBODY WANTED is “one of 
the most heartwarming stories 
ever written.” The price is $3.75 
—for a treasury of inspiration. 
Get your copy today at your 
bookstore, or write directly to 
the publishers— 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
48 St., Boston 6, Mass. 
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courage, carried her through many 
rugged experiences. This book may have 
the answers to questions that other 
voung girls are asking before they de- 
cide to undertake this adventurous ca- 
reer. 

Anne Emery has given us another of 
her popular stories of the Burnaby fam- 
ily, Campus Melody (Westminster; 
$2.75). This time, interest centers around 
Jean in her first year at college. The year 
was crowded with new friendships and 
all the complications of life for a fresh- 
man. She encountered romance, rivalry, 
and many discouragements. but by the 
end of the vear her “Burnaby good 
sense” prevailed. Mrs. Emery brings to 
this book the same sharp memory of her 
own growing-up that makes all of her 
books so popular with young girls—and 
boys, too. 

Skimeister, by Clem Philbrook (Mac- 
millan; $2.50), is a sports story based 
upon skiing—a sport rarely the subject of 
a college story. The action centers large- 
lv around the winter carnival hel: on 
the Dartmouth campus every year. A 
strong emphasis on fair competition runs 
through the story, and an observing 
reader can pick up a great deal of 
skiing know-how from the book. 

The Captain’s Secret, by Harriet 
Weed Hubbell (Westminster; $2.75). is 
a thrilling mystery woven around‘a Cape 
Cod village in 1820. The background 
of life in this part of New Engin! is 
skillfully drawn as the young cousins, 
Content Prouty and Joshua Prout '*» 
Bois, determine to solve the mvstery 
connected with the name of an 
Of course, the mystery was solved, but 
only after a summer packe:! iuli of ex- 
citement and adventure. 

West Point Plebe (Little. Brown; 
$3.00). Colonel Red Reeder’s long and 
devoted service to West Point has fitted 
him to write this action-filled storv of 





| three eighteen-vear-olds. Together these 
|three roommates bucked the probiems 
| and shared the excitement of their p!ebe 
| year of strict training. Besides being an 
| authentic account of life at West Point. 
| this is a rousing-good sports story. 
Ensign Ronan, by Leon Burgoyne 
(Winston; $2.50), is a book that should 
| satisfy any young readers appetite for 
adventure. Ensign Ronan arrived at Fort 
Dearborn just before the War of 1812 
| with only one thought in mind—to kill 
|as many Indians as he could to avenge 
| the killing of his younger brother. The 
vivid descriptions of the hero's en- 
-ounters with soldiers, trappers, and In- 
lians who found shelter in the stockade 
give a lively atmosphere to the story. 


| 
| 


Ronan went to Fort Dearborn deter- 
mined to kill every Indian he could, but 
his experiences at the fort cooled his 
antagonism, for he discovered that not 
all Indians were savages. The account of 
the Indian massacre as the Americans 
were retreating from Fort Dearborn to 
Fort Wayne is more hair-raising than 
many a television Western. This exciting 
tale is well told and gives the reader 
an authentic picture of the hardships of 
American frontier life. 

The last suggestion is the most dis- 
tinguished book in the entire list, The 
Story of the Church, by Walter Russell 
Bowie (Abingdon; $2.95). This book is 
a must for all young people who would 
have a better understanding of their 
Christian heritage. Dr. Bowie’s wide ex- 
perience in interpreting the Bible and 
te Church to young people has given 
him unusual qualifications for writing an 
accurate, interesting history of the 
Church for Christians of all faiths. He 
depicts the Church’s long history in its 
continuity from that little group pray- 
ing in a certain upper room, to the 
Evanston meeting of the World Council 
of Churches in 1954. He tells of the men 
and wemen, learned scholars and simple 
peasants, monks and warriors, kings and 
children, each of whom has played his 
part in the life of the Church he served. 


HARRIET 
ADAMSON 


Moderator, Westmin- 
ster Fellowship 


RECOMMEND 


A Call to Faith, by Rachel Hender- 
lite. (John Knox Press; $3.00.) This is a 
living, vital, understandable explanation 
of the basic doctrines of our Church. 


Christ and Culture, by H. Richard 
Niebuhr. (Harper; 1951; $3.50.) Here's 
an understandable, although intellectual 
analysis of the question: “To what de- 
gree should the ‘world’ and the ‘king- 
dom’ of Christ co-exist?” 


Do You Understand‘the Bible?, by J. 
Carter Swaim. (Westminster; 1954; 
$2.50.) This book on the Bible in thought 
and action should be comprehensive an@- 
challenging to every believer. 
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01467x 


That teen-ager 


you're proud of 

is old enough to own and appre- 
ciate a really fine Bible. Morocco, 
leather lined, Ultrathin Oxford 
India paper. Black and 4 colors. 
4% x 6% x %”. $13.00 


01165x 


That lovely 
bride-to-be 

will always treasure the 
beautiful Bible she carried 
on her wedding day. White 
Persian Morocco. Ultrathin 
Oxford India paper, marriage 
certificate, gift boxed. Long 
ribbons. 4x 5% x 42”. $7.50 


02289x 


—_— 


That special child 

will never forget the “grown-up” 
thrill of “a Bible of my own.” 
The Sheldon Bible, cloth bound, 
dust jacket, with new study helps, 
illustrations and maps. 5% x 74 
es $3.00 


Which 
of these fine 
Oxford Bibles 


will you gwe 


this Christmas? 


04688x 


Your busy minister 

will make this thin, handsome 
reference Bible a constant com- 
panion on his pastoral calls. 
Morocco, leather lined, Ultrathin 
Oxford India paper, Concord- 
ance, subject index. Black and 
4 colors. 5x 7% x em". $13.00 


Mother and 
Dad deserve the best 


and this luxurious, easy-to-read 
Concordance Bible is the best. 
Sealskin, leather lined, Ultrathin 
Oxford India paper, gift boxed. 
5% x 8% x1". $25.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS 


01554x 


Those 


old folks you love 

will thank you every day for the 
really big, easy-to-read type in 
this fine text Bible. Fine grain 
French Morocco, Ultrathin 
Oxford India paper. Black and 
2 colors. 542 x7%4 x1%”. $14.50 


01530x 


He doesn’t 


have everything 
— if this handsome 
text Bible isn’t in his office 
or study. Polished Morocco 
over boards, Ultrathin Oxford 
India paper, choice of 3 colors 
5$x7% x %". $16.50 


01322 


For a Bible student 

the Sheldon Bible is ideal. New 
easy-to-read type, new study 
helps, illustrations and maps. Imi- 
tation leather, Bible paper. 54% x 
7% x” $4.00 





Oxford -Americas Gift Bible since 1675 


OVEMBER 12, 1955 
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Inside Africa, by John Gunther. 
(Harper; $6.00.) The author of fact- 
crammed volumes on Europe, Asia, 
Latin America, and the United States, 
John Gunther has now produced a 952- 
page book on the geography, history, 
politics, and sociology of Africa. 

In preparation for Inside Africa, he 
traveled 40,000 miles on the Dark Con- 
tinent, interviewed 1,500 persons—kings, 
revolutionaries, black nationalists, white 
prime ministers, giants, pygmies, slaves, 
native chiefs—and picked up information 
like a vacuum cleaner. 

He has set down his data in some- 
thing less than spine-tingling style; 
Inside Africa is as much reference book 
as travelogue, and reads accordingly. 
But Gunther has succeeded admirably in 
picturing the forces which today are 
driving Africa forward into the center 
of world affairs. 

“Africa is like an exploding mass of 
yeast,” he says. “Its fermentations are 
not merely political and economic, but 
social, cultural, religious. It is springing 
in a step from black magic to white 
civilization. . . .” 

What is Gunther's prediction as to the 
next twenty-five years in Africa? “If 
whites and blacks can learn to live to- 
gether, not necessarily melted down into 
a solidly gray continent, but peaceably 
side by side in communities gradually 
becoming harmonious . . . Africa is 
saved, If not, it may be lost—to chaos, 
to civil war,.to feudalism, or the Com- 
munists.” 


Mandarin Red, by James Cameron. 
(Rinehart; $3.50.) Last autumn, James 
Cameron, correspondent for a London 
newspaper, suddenly was granted 4 
passport to Red China. Thus for the 
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By BERNARD IKELER 


Eggheads and newlyweds, children and China, 


mountain-climbing and Africa are a few of the 


topics explored in 


first time since the People’s Revolution, 
a Western journalist of no particular po- 
litical tint was allowed a glimpse behind 
the Bamboo Curtain. 

In Mandarin Red, Cameron reports 
that China under the Communists is 
cleaner and more efficient. Throughout 
the land, honesty and virtue are in style. 
Religion is tolerated, though accom- 
modations are scarce — especially for 
Confuscianism, which the government 
distrusts. . . . But thought, like dress, is 
uniform; people talk the party line, wear 
the navy-blue cotton suit that Mao 
prefers. 

Cameron likes the Chinese. Given a 
chance, he would advise them: “Just be 
happy and well-shod and love your 
babies as you clearly do, and your coun- 
try as you clearly do, and not only shout 
all day about peace but do something 
about it, and I am on your side, But just 
keep on telling me about the glorious 
leadership, etc., and that we shall have 
peace even if we have to lick the world 
for it, and my mind slowly closes down.” 


Triumph of the Eggheads, by Horace 
Coon. (Random House; $4.00.) Horace 
Coon contends that Thomas Jefferson, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Adlai E. Stevenson should all 
be classed as eggheads—believers “in 
intelligence and rationality as an instru- 
ment for social change” and “in reason 
and rationality as a test for evaluating 
political issues.” 

A lifelong Democrat, the author inter- 
prets the ideas and careers of the three 
Democratic chief executives with com- 
plete sympathy, and suggests that Stev- 
enson is predestined to be the next 
Democrat in the White House. He con- 
cludes: “The New Rationality, as ap- 
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the fall’s 


new books 


plied by Stevenson, will summon this 
generation to a new courage, a new and 
sharper way of looking at the problems 
and the issues which are accumulating 
rapidly for another egghead President 
to meet in a painful but triumphant 
struggle.” 


Tiger of the Snows, by Tenzing Nor- 
gay and James Ramsey Ullman. (Put- 
nam’s Sons; $4.50.) In 1953, two climb- 
ers conquered Mount Everest. This book 
is the autobiography of one of them, 
Tenzing Norgay. 

Tenzing “went up the mountain as a 
simple man,” says his collaborator, James 
Ramsey Uliman, “but he came down a 
hero. And perhaps as much as any man 
in history he has reaped the hero’s re- 
ward—and ordeal.” 

An unlettered but intelligent Sherpa, 
Tenzing fought his way to the peak of 
Mount Everest with a zeal born of his 
religion. He believed that as his body 
moved closer to the mountain-tops, his 
spirit moved closer to God. In the snow 
on the summit, he buried an offering of 
sweets and said a silent prayer. 

After the descent, opportunists tried 
to use his fame for political purposes— 
demanded that he say whether he was 
Nepali or Indian, whether he or his New 
Zealand climbing partner had reached 
the top first. This led to argument and 
bad feeling. 

Tenzing wants no more controversy. 
He says: Everest “is the top not merely 
of one country or another, but of the 
whole earth. It was climbed by men both 
of the East and the West. It belongs to 
us all. And that is what I want also for 
myself: that I should belong to all, be 
a brother to all men everywhere. . . . I 
have had a dream, and it has come true. 











Do you have YOUR copy? 


The NEW lesson help 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 
1956 


CHARLES M. LAYMON 


lesson analysis by 


ROY L. SMITH 


For the teacher of the adult class, these 
specific helps for every lesson in the 
year: 

Text:—complete text in both King 
James and Revised Standard versions 


Explanation:—an outstanding Bible 
scholar explains special meanings in 
the Bible passage 


Application:—Roy L. Smith applies 
the meaning of the Bible text to life 
today : 
Teaching Suggestions:—step-by-step 
suggestions for making the message 
of the lesson clear 

The well-trained teacher will find 
this book invaluable in refreshing his 
knowledge of biblical scholarship and 
in stimulating his own thinking. The 
teacher with little training will find it 
a superior, reliable guide. THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL LESSON AN- 
NUAL is also ideal for individual use 
—as resource reading on the Inter- 
national Lessons for the entire year. 


Only $2.95 
448 pages 
6 x 9 inches 


AVOID THE RUSH! 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


at alt bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
































Religious verse 
children will love. . .and 
remember all through life 


POEMS 
OF PRAISE 


Selected and illustrated by 
PELAGIE DOANE 


The 117 poems in this beautiful an- 
thology, chosen by the author-artist 
of A Small Child’s Bible and Bible 
Children, all speak simply and rever- 
ently of God's love and presence. 
Ages 6-10. 


At all bookstores $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia and New York 




















for Presbyterians 





Walks of Jesus 
BY B. LEWIS 


Inspirational messages based upon the 
walks of Jesus. A fresh approach to the 
resources of Christ for our daily living 
which will move us to “walk, even as 
He walked” with serenity amid con- 


$1.50 


fusing times, 








Calvin: A Life 
BY EMANUEL 
STICKELBERGER 
A brilliant account of Calvin’s life Ivy 
a sympathetic and scholarly student of 
the Reformation. $2.75 


Calvin’s Doctrine of 


the Last Things 

BY HEINRICH QUISTORP 
An American edition of a concise ac- 
count of Calvin's teachings on escha- 


tology. $3.00 











at your bookstore 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond, Virginia 





All I can now ask of God is that I may 
be worthy of what has been granted 
me.” 


High Adventure, by Edmund Hillary. 
(E. P. Dutton; $5.00.) Edmund Hillary— 
a lank, iron-nerved New Zealander—was 
Tenzing’s partner in the scaling of 
Mount Everest. His book recounts his 
experiences not only in the successful 
expedition of 1953 but also in reconnais- 
sance expeditions of the two preceding 
years. 

High Adventure describes the moun- 
taineering techniques by which Everest 
was brought under human heel and con- 
tains sharply drawn word-pictures of the 
mountain's gale-swept slopes, bottomless 
crevasses of green ice, vertical walls of 
unstable rock and snow. It is an exciting 
tribute to man’s will and courage. 


Child Behavior, by Frances L. Ilg and 
Louise Bates Ames. (Harper; $3.50.) 
The authors of this book are co-founders 
of The Gesell Institute of Child De- 
velopment, Inc., a developmental re- 
search and service agency. 

Child Behavior, the first of a series 
to be issued under the institute’s aus- 
pices, offers specific advice on what to 
do about everyday behavior problems 
of youngsters from birth to the age of 
ten. It deals, in a relaxed and reassuring 
manner, with such matters as the child’s 
eating and sleeping, fears, walking and 
talking, and parent relationships. 


Caring for the Sick Child at Home, 
by Marion Lowndes. (Westminster; 


| $3.00.) What can a mother do to make 


it easier for her child—and_herself— 
when he is sick in bed? Mrs. Lowndes 
has set down practical answers. 

Her book provides advice on how to 
keep the sick child comfortable, how 
to give him special treatments, how to 
serve his meals, how to keep up his 
morale, how to help him through the 
shoals of convalescence. Every 
household that contains children ought 
to be equipped with Caring for the Sick 
Child at Home. 


Marriage Manners, by Marjorie Bin- 
ford Woods and Helen Flynn. (Bobbs- 
Merrill; $2.95.) This book picks up new- 
lyweds at “so they were married” and 
starts them along the road to “and lived 
happily ever after.” Written with a light 
touch, Marriage Manners discusses such 
subjects as building a budget, getting off 
on the right foot with in-laws, entertain- 
ing the boss and his wife at dinner, 
planning a vacation. 








Old marrieds might want to give this 
book as an extra to a more conventional 
wedding gift. In fact, they might want 
to read it themselves. 


Your Rewarding Years, by Mrs. Clar- 
ence Hamilton. (Bobbs-Merrill; $2.75.) 
The last twenty years of life can be the 
most fruitful and satisfactory of all, Mrs. 
Hamilton says. They offer time to realize 
old ambitions, explore new realms of 
thought and activity. 

Most important, the latter years of 
life afford an opportunity to attain ma- 
ture faith. “Fortunately we have the 
time, we of this generation, to grow 
spiritually until we can lay hold of some 
eternal truths which will give meaning 
to the whole of our lives,” Mrs. Hamil- 
ton points out. 

She adds that growth can take place 
through contacts of worth with different 
people, through study and intellectual 
endeavor, or through meditation and 
prayer. “No one way excludes the other,” 
Mrs. Hamilton says. “It remains for us 
to follow whichever one appeals most 
strongly to our individual natures, for 
God is the source, the beginning and 
end of all that is good and true and 
loving.” 

Drawing upon a rich vein of wisdom, 
Your Rewarding Years suggests how 
persons past retirement age may arrange 
the details of daily living, keep up pro- 
ductive relationships with their children 
and friends, cope with the problems of 
failing health, and finally face death 
itself. 

This book is inspiring, in addition to 
being helpful and practical. 


Questions Older People Ask, by Hen- 
riette Kish. (E. P. Dutton; $2.50.) Ques- 
tions Older People Ask, like Your Re- 
warding Years, provides realistic counsel 
for the sixty million Americans who are 
over forty. Written by an authority on 
adjustment in later years, it answers such 
questions as: Where shall I retire? Shall 
I live alone? Is exercise good? Should 
I marry again in later life? Can I get 
a job after sixty-five? 

This book is thorough and well or- 
ganized. 


American Heritage, for August, 1955. 
(New York; $2.95 a copy at book stores.) 
Published six times a*year, American 
Heritage is a magazine in book form 
(distributed by Simon & Sehuster). The 
August issue carries fourteen articles on 
a variety of historical events and per- 
sonages. All are beautifully illustrated, 
interestingly written. 
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GIFTS FULL OF 


. for our 


or, Music VAS 


The wonders of God will become fascinating events in the lives 
of the children who receive these gifts. They will enjoy learning 
of God's love and mercy through well-illustrated books and 
attractive records. These are Broadman educational gifts which 
have been studied and approved by workers in the field of 
children’s work. Select the wonderful gifts below and order 
from your favorite book store. 


RECORDINGS ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR CHILD 


Inspiring children’s songs for each age group are sung by accomplished 
personalities in religious music. These are recorded on durable vinylite 
non-breakable, seven-inch 78 RPM records for easy, safe use by youngsters. t 
Many of these songs are played through a second time on the piano to 
give your child an opportunity to sing alone. 


SONGS FOR OUR SONGS FOR CHILDREN SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
LITTLEST ONES 4 AND 5 UNDER 6 


Five records for Nursery age—28 Six records—37 songs. Titles of Six records—36 songs. Titles of 
songs and 3 cradle tunes. Titles songs are: “God Has Sent the songs are: “God's Beautiful 
of songs are: “‘Away in a Manger,”’ Spring.”’ “‘How They Grow,” “‘The World,” “Spring Is Here,” 
“Jesus Loves Us All,” “A Thank- Falling Snow.” “God Loved Us “Wonder Song,” “God Is Very 
You Prayer,”’ ‘‘Raindrops,” ‘‘The and Sent His Son,” “God Takes Near,” “‘When Nighttime Comes,” 
Pretty, Pretty Flowers,” ‘“‘I Like Care of Me,” “Praise Him, Praise “Oh, How I Love Jesus,” “Jesus 
To Sing,’”’ “Downy Duck,” “God's Him,” **Thanksgiving Prayer,” Loves Me,” “I’m So Happy,” 
Friendly Night,” “All for Baby,” “Sing, Little Children, Sing,” “‘At “Jesus Loves the Little Children,” 
“Growing Up.” “Drink Your Christmas Time,” “I Am So Glad,” “Sharing,”” “Friendly Helpers,” 
Milk.” ‘A Little Helper.” “A “Jesus Loves the Children,” ‘“‘Will “A Helper I Will Be.” “We 
Friend of Mine,” “‘To Church We You Come,” “A Happy Song,” Thank You God,” “All By Myself,” 
Go.” “Here We Come A-Walk- “Helping Song,”” ““Thank You, God “I Open My Bible and Read,” 
ing,”” “‘Helpers.”” “‘Cradle Song,”’— for Prayertime,”” ‘““When I Cross “My Gift,” “Happy Sunday 
Brahmns, and 14 others. $3.60 the Street,’’ ‘‘My Morning Prayer.” Morning,” ‘‘Tick-Tock Song.” and 
“Helpers at My Church,” “The 18 others. $3.95 
Bible,”’ and 18 others. $3.95 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 6 THROUGH 8 


Six records—24 songs. Titles of songs are: “The Creation, ” “IT Love the Summertime,” “For the Beauty of the Earth,” “He Loves Me, Too,” 
“Thou Art Near, O Lord,” “Timothy’s Carol,”’ ‘Just Like Jesus,” “Jesus Friend of Little Children,” ““Thank You, Lord,” “A. Prayer,” “I 
Was Glad When They Said,” “I Love Thy Church, O God,’ “The Bible Is the Best Book,” “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” “Our Home,’ 

“Our Flag and Our Country,” *“‘We Will Share the Sweet Stories,”” and ‘“‘Children of Other Lands,” and six others. $3.95 











8 Outstanding Books for Children 














Broadman’s LITTLE TREASURE Series 
1 CAN TELL GOD “1 Can Tell G d These beautifully illustrated books help children enjoy learning more about 


THINGS Jesus. 

by Robbie T . Jesus, Once a Child by Sadie Holcombe Davis. The babyhood and boyhood 
y Robbie Trent of Christ. Ages 3-5. 6S¢ 
The author of 14 other popular- Ged’s Book for Me by Hattie Bell Allen, tells what God has done, that God 
selling books for children, Miss ; is near, how to pray. Ages 6-8. 6S¢ 
Trent's latest is being called the « v They Saw Jesus by Robbie Trent. Storics based on Gospel accounts of people 
greatest of all. In I CAN TELL who saw Jesus. Ages 4-10. os¢ 
GOD THINGS children learn that God’s Good Gifts by Ruth S. Gray. Simple poems and stories. Ages 3-7. 65¢ 
they really can talk with God— ‘ - ; David by Hattie Bell Allen. The shepherd boy who became king. Ages 6-9. 65¢ 


and see that He is a_ personal Jest Like 3 ue Maule Bell Al Sea wae ayy oy 
ie . . . u Jesus by Hattie Be en. elps your child want to i sus— 
friend who always understands. at home, at school, at play. Ages 4-7. 6S¢ 


1.50 
. Bible Friends to Know by Floy Barnard. Children who made their homes 
happier through kindness, courage, and honesty. Ages 4-7. 6S¢ 


The Good Shepherd | by Hattie Bell Allen. An interpretation of the twenty- 
third Psalm. Ages 5-8. ose 














Order From Your Favorite Book Store 
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we Bible 
andbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook ”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
Invaluable for all Bible Readers 
itis an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with 
Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, Geo- 
graphical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 

Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 

Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, 
touching the Bible Stery: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manuscripts, 
and Early Christian Writings: 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fathers, 
Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther, 
and the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has 
anything like as much practical Biblical information. 
(Further particulars sent on request} 

Now in its 


20th EDITION 
In this Edition, the Two Books, 
POCKET BIBLE HANDBOOK and BEST BIBLE VERSES 
are Combined into One, the HANDBOOK 
now containing Best Bible Verses. 
It has the same appearance and page size as the 
19th Edition, except it is about a quarter of an inch 
thicker, being 4 x 6% x 1% inches. 
956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
{ Twe $2.00 books combined into One, at $3.00. 
As books mow sell, it is still a genuine bargain.) 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, lil. 





Your Friends will Thank You 
for this Ideal Gift— 


LIVES 
THAT GLORIFY GOD 


by Amos Lundquist 


Dr. Charles R. Erdman, Emeritus, 
Princeton, “A precious volume; a mar- 
velous treasure house of information. 
Every page is inspirational and of 
value.” 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, “A great contribu- 
tion to the cause of Christ. This new 
book has so much merit I am sending 
several copies to relatives and friends.” 


Beautiful, semi-limp binding, $2.50 
On sale at Westminster Book Stores 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, Iilinois 














Newest colorfast fabrics 
available. Write for 
Cotalog 847 


ROBES 
E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, ill. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 








Man’s Problems 
and 


Books on _ the 


point up the fact that 


good deal to say about 


McAfee Brown. (Westminster; 

$3.00.) How life looks through 
“Biblical eyes” is described here in what 
will likely be the year’s best book about 
the Bible. Readers of Dr. Brown’s articles 
in PresByTERIAN Lire know that he 
writes with a simplicity associated with 
old-time orthodoxy and a clarity identi- 
fied with neo-orthodoxy—the mixture 
spiced with a wide range of apt, witty, 
and imaginative illustrations. Avoiding 
both the worn-out terminology of the 
preacher and the modern jargon of the 
psychologist and theologian, he sets forth 
in 300 pages just about everything the 
ordinary Christian ought to know about 
the Bible. He insists that no book about 
the Bible is worth anything unless it 
leads its readers back to the Bible so 
that “there they find God ‘coming alive,’ 
making his way into their hearts, and 
demanding that they do something about 
him.” The final section of the book— 
“Thinking Biblically About Problems To- 
day”—turns the searchlight of this new 
approach upon issues which plague us 
today individually, socially, interna- 
tionally. An epilogue asks: “Now What?” 
The answer is up to men and women 
who read this fascinating book and then 
turn to the Scriptures themselves so that 
God can speak directly to them. 


Tx Bible Speaks to You, by Robert 


The Bent World, by J. V. Langmead 
Casserley. (Oxford; $4.00.) The West is 
having a difficult time defending itself 
against Marxist criticism because “West- 
ern civilization in its secular phase is 


| half-Marxist already.” Casserley’s charge 









God’s 


Bible and on _ present-day troubles 


Book has a 


our oldest 


our newest predicaments 


made in the introduction will enrage 
some readers, but the remainder of the 
book presents a strong and adequate de- 
fense of this sobering thesis. The author, 
now teaching theology in New York, 
emphasizes, however, that our Western 
world is not “broken” but “bent,” and 
what is bent can be straightened. This 
hopeful possibility will come true when 
we stop making democracy a god, no 
longer live mainly for material satisfac- 
tions, and once again return to the source 
of Western civilization which is the 
Cross. The sharpness of Casserley’s criti- 
cism of an unfaithful West following 
false gods is matched by his persuasive 
insistence that peace, justice, and se- 
curity can be found by our return to the 
one true God revealed in Christ. Very 
definitely a book worth all the thought 
you can give it. 


All of the Women of the Bible, by 
Edith Deen. (Harper; $4.95.) This is just 
about the last word on the women of the 
Old and New Testaments. The author 
deals both factually and imaginatively in 
the first section with “Searching Studies” 
of fifty “Women in the Foreground.’ 
Then follows the story of 150 “Named 
Women” in the Bible. The final section 
lists one hundred “Nameless Women in 
the Background.” An experienced news- 
paper columnist in Texas, Mrs. Deen 
eventually became a serious and respon- 
sible Biblical scholar, as is evidenced in 
this authoritative volume. No prose 
could be more understandable than hers, 
and she has a deft touch with character- 
ization. Some readers may question her 
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Answers 


By Frank L. Hutchison 


readiness to supply details here and 
there, but everything she has written 
contributes to a reverent understanding 
of the women of the Bible. She has no 
feminist axe to grind; her hope is that 
the portraits of these women “will exalt 
the power of God” and will turn people 
back to the Bible itself. 


Religion on the Campus, by George 
Hedley. (Macmillan; $2.75.) The author 
of this book is a Mills College chaplain 
who is also professor of sociology and 
economics. With a background of birth 
to British parents in China and a fore- 
ground of American citizenship, he is a 
serious scholar with a deceptively light 
touch, and an Anglican mystic leaning 
heavily toward Christian ethics and the 
social application of Christianity. Some- 
thing of this infinite variety of experi- 
ence, personality, and character shines 
through all these sermons which handle 
twenty-two live issues including science 
vs. religion, prayer and the Bible, love 
and sex for the Christian, the meaning 
of Christ’s death, even “Who and What 
Is the Devil?” Here is the full Christian 
gospel set forth with grammatical sim- 
plicity and intellectual respectability. His 
girls must surely leave Mills with mature, 
firm faith. Parents of college students 
could well wish that their children were 
touched and molded by such a man as 
George Hedley. 


Enemies Are Human, by Reinhold 
Pabel. (Winston; $3.50.) The true and 
fascinating story of a German theologi- 
cal student who went through the hell of 
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. more real to our day, 





Nazi warfare in Russia and Italy, was 
taken prisoner and brought to this coun- 
try, escaped and passed as an American, 
was married and established a business. 
Caught by the FBI and forced to leave 
the United States, Pabel was eventually 
permitted to return here. The story of 
his adventures is made more meaningful 
by his documented indictment of modern 
warfare and his confidence born out of 
experience that “enemies are human.” 
He sees the possibilities for a peaceful 
world in his certainty that men cannot 
hate their fellow men when dealing with 
each other on an individual basis. 


The Young Church in Action, by J. B. 
Phillips. (Macmillan; $2.50.) To make 
the experience of the first Christians 
a new translation 
of Acts has been made by this British 
clergyman whose writings have ap- 
peared in PRESBYTERIAN LiFE. He 
wants others to see the Christian move- 
ment in its first youth, “before it ever 
became fat and short of breath through 
prosperity, or muscle-bound by over-or- 
ganization.” People for whom familiarity 
with Scripture has bred complacency 
can now read Acts as though for the 
first time. There is a freshness to the old 
story as retold by the author of Letters 
to Young Churches. In the book's ap- 
pendix are expanded versions of the four 
great sermons found in Acts; believing 
that what we have are merely outlines or 
condensations of the originals, Phillips 
has attempted to reconstruct the sermons 
as they might have been. This appendix 
and the preface which contains some 





BIBLE PICTURE 
STORIES 

by Lois Fisher 

With a refreshing 
lightness, few words 
and many wonderful illustrations, Miss 
Fisher captures the reverence and inspiration 
of these related Bible stories. $1.50 

° 

WHEN JESUS WAS A LITTLE BOY 

by Georgia Moore Eberling 

A captivating, heart-warming tale in lilting 
cadence that tells of God’s love for all living 
things. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 

* 

THE LITTLEST ANGEL 

by Charles Tazewell 

A famous classic in full color, told with such 
feeling and tenderness that it has found 
great favor with readers everywhere. $1.00 
ot %, 


. ®@ at your bookstore or order 
“a direct from us, Postpaid. 
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Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Wil. 





“Stimulating and satisfying.” 
—Presbyterian Life 


THE CHURCH 
WE LOVE 
by Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 


former moderator of the General 


Assembly, Presbyterian Church, 


U.S.A. 
“Here is a book that church officials 


and members, men and women, will 
find stimulating and satisfying.” 
—E. B. Paisley in Presbyterian Life 


at all bookstores $1.25 
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“Here is glorious reading. 
The material is abundant, the 
style is captivating and there is 
a glory across the pages... As 
an interpretation of Christianity 
here and now, this historical 
novel of Christ’s and the Apos- 
tle’s time is a more effective, 
convincing and illuminating 
document than any book of any 
kind that I have read in a 
decade.” — Daniel A. Poling 


THE BOND 
AND THE FREE 
Charles Dunscomb 
$3.00 








The tender and inspiring 
novel of a crusading young 
lawyer who turns to politics. 


THE GOLDEN 
JOURNEY 


Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
the author of 
The Bishop's Mantle 
and The Gown of Glory 
$3.75 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 














“QUEEN OF THE 
DARK CHAMBER”’ 


insparing' Seul-Stirring! A True Story! 
Billy Graham says: “Because the Spirit of 
God breathes through its pages. I am ae 
to commend “Queen of the Dark Chamber” 
to Christian readers everywhere.” 

Get your Copy of this Great Book 
for Spiritual Refreshment! 
Price $2.50 
“ wders directly to the author, Christione Tsoi, 
leomen Ploce, Poredise 7.0., 1 Co., Pa. 

Books will be eutographbed on request 














pungent contrasts between the Church 
then and now give added value to this 
book which would have us get a glimpse 
of the Church of Christ when it was 
young and brave and true to the gospel. 


Mastery, by E. Stanley Jones. (Abing- 
don; $1.75.) There is no one better than 
Stanley Jones when it comes to writing 
a one-page Christian message that simul- 
taneously jabs and soothes. Here he has 
done it 364 times in this volume of daily 
readings based on the Book of Acts. How 
the Pentecost experience can be repro- 
duced today with individual persons and 
by whole groups of people is the theme 
of this compact little book. Emphasis is 
not placed upon answering the “mystery” 
of human existence as in making avail- 
able the creative forces of the universe 
which give “mastery” over life. Where 
the first Christians began, we can begin, 
with submission to the Holy Spirit, which 
touches us as individuals and brings us 
together in the holy fellowship which 
made the Early Church different from 
any other organization before or since. 
Stanley Jones has written far too many 
books to be original any longer, but his 
obvious nearness to Jesus is better than 
originality. 


Hymns We Love, by Cecil Northcott. 
(Westminster; $2.50.) These human-in- 
terest stories of the hundred most popu- 
lar hymns of the English-speaking world 
can add another dimension to our hymn- 
singing. To learn of the circumstances 
under which a hymn was written is often 
to recapture the spiritual experience of 
its author, and this can put new meaning 
into the singing of it. To learn how New- 
man wrote “Lead, Kindly Light” on a 
becalmed ship or how Oxenham com- 


posed “In Christ There Is No East or . 


West” partly under the influence of a 
1908 Churchill oration is to have these 
familiar hymns give new comfort, chal- 
lenge, and inspiration. Hymns, as North- 
cott reminds us, teach “the great central 
beliefs of the Christian faith,” and thus 
to know more about them is to add to 
their preaching powers. There is a warm, 
personal touch to these stories about 
your favorite hymns, their writers, and 
the influence they have had and still 
have upon Christians everywhere. 


Thus Saith the Lord, by Martin Heg- 
land. (Augsburg; $2.50.) More than 
2,600,000 copies of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible have been pur- 
chased since it appeared just three years 
ago, and fifteen major denominations are 
using the RSV in their church-school ma- 


ALTON 
©. KAUL 


Pastor, The First 
Presbyterian Church, 
Grand Island, 
Nebraska 


RECOMMEND 


Hymns for Children and Grownups, 
edited by Lee Hastings Bristol, Jr., and 
Harold W. Friedell. (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy; 1953; $3.75.) I liked this one 
for family use as we need more to help 
the family to worship together. Try and 
find a little time for this, and you'll keep 
singing. 

The Hope That Sets Men Free, by 
Howard Conn, forward by Elton True- 
blood. (Harper; 1954; $2.50.) We all 
need “hope” to meet the immediate need 
and the day ahead. Here it is by one 
who has reasoned it out, beginning with 
God. Hope it does for you what it did 
for me. 


Our Christian Vocation, by John 
Heuss. (Seabury Press; $3.25.) Much is 
written on the arts of worship. Here are 
sermons on worship that inspire the 
pastor and layman alike. Not “how to 
conduct a worship service” but an an- 
swer to “why worship?” 


‘ 

terials for fifteen million children. Now 
it is time for a book of daily devotional 
readings from the Old Testament ac- 
cording to the new version. This volume 
takes the worshiper through the Old 
Testament in a year. Following each 
selection there is a helpful prayer for 
the day based on the particular passage 
of Scripture. An occasional brief expla- 
nation of background events adds to the 
understanding of what is being read. 
Excellent for the family which does not 
read the Bible and knows it should. 


Guide to the Good Life, by William A. 
Spurrier. (Scribners; $3.50.) What is the 
Good Life and how can we achieve it? 
This ancient query sets the stage for this 
excellent book on what it means to live 
as a Christian in our days That Christian 
morality is very complicated may amaze 
some people who believe that the 
Golden Rule automatically answers 
every problem of human behavior. Pro- 
fessor Spurrier points out that moral is- 
sues are seldom “black” and “white,” 
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that they fade into a dirty gray, and that 
it is here that choices have to be made. 
A person’s religious faith is involved and 
intertwined with everything in his own 
personal life and the life of the larger 
world—courtship and marriage; interna- 
tional relations; earning a living; war 
and peace; attitudes toward Jews, Ne- 
groes, and Orientals; economic security. 
By showing what some Christian an- 
swers are to these live issues, the Guide 
helps you determine what is the Chris- 
tian way for you. The ordinary reader 
will profit greatly from this book which 
is popular in the very best sense—simple 
in style, accurate in information, and 
evangelical in tone. 


Billy Sunday Was His Real Name, by 
William G. McLoughlin. (University of 
Chicago Press; $5.50.) The recent news 
item that Hollywood is making “The 
Billy Sunday Story” gives special im- 
portance to this book. This is more than 
first-rate biography by a Brown Univer- 
sity professor of American civilization— 
it is also an authentic look at America 
and the people in it a generation ago 
who made Billy the phenomenon he 
was. It tells the plain, unvarnished truth 
about the man—even his violent preju- 
dices against Negroes, “foreigners,” and 
people who thought for themselves— 
which Hollywood will likely ignore. Mc- 
Loughlin shows the evangelist as a “sym- 
bol of the American dream, a living 
embodiment of the mythical farm-boy 
who rose to fame and wealth, whose 
name became a byword throughout the 
land. . . .” This book holds up a mirror 
before us which pictures us as we were 
not too long ago—and helps us determine 
whether we have changed for the better. 


A Place of Adventure, by John H. 
Johnson. (Seabury; $2.25.) This book 
throws a warm and sympathetic light 
upon the common man of Harlem who 
is more likely to be found in a church 
than in a night club. A collection of 
essays, letters from parishioners, and ser- 
mons by the rector of St. Martin’s Epis- 
copal Church, this little volume deals 
with the enormous problems found in a 
parish where heartbreak is so common 
as to be almost normal. What happens 
to human beings is the obvious concern 
of the author. It is encouraging to see 
that Johnson dared to preach solid ser- 
mons on Christian doctrine to a congre- 
gation whose average educational level 
was likely low. This book shows what 
Jesus Christ can do through his Church 
even in an area where 350,000 colored 
Americans are jammed into five square 
miles. 
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Dational Bible 


36 styles sold at leading Bible stores everywhere 





FLAGS 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need "i 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U.S. and Christian 
flags for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Tear out and write 
today for free catalogue 
and direct-factory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 








if Your Child Is 
A Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in 
phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 
University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 


Gremner- Davis Phonics, Dept. P-29, Wilmette, aa 


FURS. .Earn Money ... yu. 


favorite group (or yourself) 


Sell quality furs direce from wholesaler to indi- 
viduals, business firms, institutions, organiza- 
tions (or for your favorite charity group). 
Write for full information and 9”x12” catalogue 
and price list showing more than a hundred 
garments, Christmas and winter just around 
the corner. Every —- guaranteed. Reliable 
wholesaler for 30 No investment needed. 
VICTOR ASSELI “FUR, INC., 363 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. 7. 














When you think 
of church 
furniture... 


er FURNITURE CO, 
ANESVILLE, WIS., © BLUEFIELD, VA. 


Ossi 


P, Rock Island, Ill. 


A brilliant new book 
by “‘the best writing 
clergyman today”’ 


ALL YOUR LIFE 


by Alson J. Smith 
This book offers both inspiration and 
actual help. Not only discusses the 
problems besetting people today, but 
actually shows where and how help 
may be obtained. A book aimed directly 
at the average human being who is 
over-burdened with the enormous 
tensions of our age. $3.75 
By the author of: 
Faith to Live By and Immortality 


At Your Bookstore 
\ Henry Regnery Co. 
CRUE SS RRR 
MARRIAGE HAPPINESS 


Chicago 4 
OR UNHAPPINESS 


by Tom R. Blaine 
Based on the experiences of a divorce judge 
in more than ten thousand cases. A book as 
fascinating as a novel, as inspiring as a good 











sermon and as educational as a course in 
marriage counseling. 
$2.50 from your Bookseller or postpaid from 
Dorrance & Company, inc. 
131 N. 20th St., Philo. 3, Penne. 
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INTRODUCING 


“Manny” George 


Math for the Many 


ee ae (Manny) J. George, 
mathematician, chemistry professor, 
and ruling elder, has added recently a 
fourth title—inventor. Last fall he com- 
pleted work on a set of rapid calculating 
charts which may revolutionize both the 
study and application of mathematics. 
Already these charts have been pitted 
in speed tests against slide rules and 
calculating machines, and have won 
handily. 

As news of his remarkable invention 
was published in technical journals, the 
forty-four-year-old Philadelphian was 
besieged with orders, as many as a 
couple hundred a day. First his wife 
began filling requests; then their baby- 
sitter was employed; now several high- 
school girls have steady part-time jobs 
handling the sprouting business. 


u 


Manny is quick to explain he never 
expected such success. The idea began 
simply as an inexpensive but depend- 
able substitute for slide rules. Many of 
his students in the evening School of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology (where 
he teaches two nights a week) couldn’t 
afford twelve- or fifteen-dollar rules. “I 
was concerned,” he says, “when I saw 
many students failing to finish exami- 
nations because they had to take time 
to do lengthy figuring.” 

It took Manny almost a year, working 
after classes from eleven p.m. to three 
in the morning, to develop the charts. 
They are simplicity itself, say educators. 
Both charts consist of a logarithmic 
scale superimposed on a_ logarithmic 
grid. On the multi-phase mathematical 
ard are scales for multiplication and 


division, curves for obtaining the square 
root, cube root, and logarithm of num- 
bers. The second chart, for multiplica- 
tion and division, has the same pattern 
but lacks the log, square- and cube-root 
curves. 

Mathematicians and engineers, realiz- 
ing the invention’s importance, have 
been lavish with praise. “My greatest 
satisfaction,” says Manny, “has been 
watching students’ grades improve.” For 
cwatiindive cents classes can buy cal- 
culating charts in the school bookstore 
that surpass expensive slide rules. 

New uses are constantly being dis- 
covered. Since developing the basic 
charts, the energetic inventor has pro- 
duced eight variations for the petroleum 
industry and his employer, Sun Oil 
Company. Manny is in his twenty-fourth 
year at Sun and is now a member of the 
manufacturing engineering department. 

Currently he is completing work on 
the Braille edition of the charts, simpli- 
fying them so they can be adapted to 
the sense of touch. The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, with whom he has 
worked in developing the Braille charts, 
predicts they will be a boon to the 
blind. Sightless children, Manny was 
told, have had difficulty acquiring train- 
ing in mathematics past the fifth grade 
owing to the lack of a convenient calcu- 
lating device. “The charts,” he says, 
“should enable blind youngsters to take 
college math in stride.” Manny is de- 
termined on one point: He wants no 
money from the Braille charts. Their 
development and production is being 
underwritten by a private foundation 
which has also agreed to supply them 
indefinitely. In addition, Manny has of- 
fered an initial quantity to the Boards 
of Foreign Missions and National Mis- 
sions for use by missionaries and in class- 
rooms. 

A lifelong Presbyterian, Manny is one 
of ten children, two of whom are Pres- 
byterian ministers. In 1950 he received 
attention in the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia for his thorough study on the ro- 
tation of elders and trustees. Although 
prepared as a guide for his own church 
(First Presbyterian Church of Darby), 
the report has been used as a model for 
similar studies throughout the country. 
At present Manny is using his mathe- 
matical and statistical talents to prepare 
for the General Assembly a nationwide 
scale of automatic salary increases for 
pastors in the lower brackets. 

In the Darby Church he teaches 
a Sunday-school class of young men and 
is chairman of the session’s finance com- 
mittee (“right now we're up to our necks 
getting ready for the Every Member 
Canvass and helping local benevolence 
campaigns”). With all these activities, 
however, Manny doesn’t fee] burdened. 


He says, “I'm glad for the opportunity’ 


to put to work the abilities God has 
given me.” ‘ 
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Race Relations: 
New Synod, New Progress 


Despite the news that most white U.S. 
Protestant churches are still lagging far 
behind all other community groups in 
serving people of all races, there were 
three positive steps to report this month. 
And all three were taken by the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

In Ponca City, Oklahoma, Dr. Wins- 
low S. Drummond, president of College 
of the Ozarks and a member of the 
Church’s General Council, formally con- 
vened a new synod composed of Indian, 
Negro, and white congregations in Okla- 
homa and most of Arkansas. 

The ceremony, which took place Oc- 
tober 4 at Ponca City’s First Church, 
joined together most of the Negro Synod 
of Canadian with all of the Indian-and- 
white Svnod of Oklahoma. The new 
Church judicatory will be known as the 
Synod of Oklahoma. Dr. Paul Wright, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, de- 
livered the sermon at the service which 
made the merger official. 

In Abilene, Texas, the Synod of Texas 
last month voted at its annual meeting 
to operate on a racially integrated basis. 
The vote came after the synod approved 
action taken by the Presbytery of Am- 
arillo accepting into membership the all- 


Negro Messiah Presbyterian Church of 
Lubbock, Texas. Messiah Church’s con- 
gregation formerly belonged to Rendall 
Presbytery of the Synod of Canadian. 
In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a survey 
of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh re- 
vealed that thirteen of 137 congrega- 
tions are interracial in membership; 
another twenty-nine congregations have 
interracial participation in worship and 
program; and more than half of the re- 
maining churches favor integration. This 
contrasts to a similar survey taken in the 
200 Protestant churches. of Dayton, 
Ohio. Of the 114 white churches which 
replied to the survey, only one is inter- 
racial; only nine have interracial partici- 
pation; and only a third had even con- 
sidered the subject of racial policy. 


The Church in Turkey: 
Tragedy Premeditated 


Last month much of the Christian 
world was shocked by what it read about 
the riots which took place in Turkey 
during early September (see P.L., Oct. 
29). On October twenty-three, members 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church in the 
Americas were joined by thousands of 
Protestants in prayers for the victims of 
the riots. The last week in October was 
set aside as a week of mourning for the 


Some of the principals meet after the merger of Canadian and Oklahoma Synods. 
Seated are (left) Dr. Winslow Drummond, convener, and Assembly Moderator Dr. 
Paul Wright. Standing (/rom left) are Mrs. Wilbur Allen, Springfield, Mo., presi- 
dent of former Canadian synodical; Mrs. R. G. Carl, Enid, Okla., president, former 
Oklahoma synodical: Ruling Elder Joe Denner, Alva, Okla., moderator of the new 
synod; Dr. Wilbur Allen, former Canadian moderator; and the Rev. Lewis Rogers, 
Cushing, Okla.. former Oklahoma moderator, and stated clerk of new synod. 
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thousands of Christians who were 
beaten, robbed, and made homeless in 
this bloody act of persecution. Because 
of censorship and martial law, many of 
the details of this anti-Christian violence 
have been delayed in transmittal to U.S. 
churches. Following are two accounts— 
the first, part of an eyewitness story by 
London Daily Mail reporter Noel Bar- 
ber; the second, a summary of church 
damage prepared by the American- 
Greek Press Club. —THE EDITORS 


| ARRIVED in Istanbul to a scene I can 

honestly say was worse than any- 
thing I saw in the blitz. This did not 
surpass the toll of human lives that we 
in London knew, but no raid ever spilled 
so much into so many streets. . . . 

I drove across the Golden Horn, past 
the minarets, and into the city, and from 
that moment until the dawn, the only 
civilian abroad, I was haunted by the 
music that London, Plymouth, and Cov- 
entry once knew so well—the desperate 
sound of men sweeping up endless 
mountains of broken glass. . . . 

At first I slithered in a sea of half- 
congealed oil, caused by the vandals 
who had broken into one of Istanbul’s 
greatest grocery stores, smashed the fix- 
tures, burned the food, and systemat- 
ically opened every single tin of olive 
oil in the place and tipped the contents 
into the street. 

Farther up the road the scene was 
rainbow-colored. Here the pillagers had 
broken into a paint shop and thrown all 
the powder dyes into the streets. 

In one shop belonging to an Armenian 
every single bottle was smashed—every 
bottle, that is, which was not stolen, for 
the looting has been enormous. 

The next shop, a Turkish chemists, 
was spotless and untouched. 

Across the street was a neat mound 
of tins of meat, each one pierced with 
a pick to make it uneatable. . . . 

These past few days I have compiled 
a stern and terrible record, and have per- 
sonally documented each case. 

I went to the funeral at Chichli of an 
old woman who had been battered to 
death in her bed. 

At first I could not believe the scene 
that I saw. Every single tombstone had 
been uprooted and smashed; every mau- 
soleum pried open; the contents of every 
coffin spilled into the streets, where the 
bodies still lay. 

Bulldozers could not have done a 
more thorough job. In the church itself 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Mi UNDERCURRENTS-One of the most 
important and most significant movements in 
current international relations is the banding to- 
gether of the smaller nations against the so-called 
big-power countries. Nowhere else has this de- 
velopment shown itself more strongly than in the 
UN General Assembly sessions which began in 
September. Time after time, in vote after vote, 
the little nations have surprised their big friends 
by being really independent and not “going 
along” with big-power wishes. There are many 
reasons for this swing—some nationalistic, some 
anticolonial—but the most vital may be that the 
smaller nations have discovered permanently the 
power of moral force in world affairs. Key to the 
surmise was the fine speech made early in the 
sessions by Dr. Agoeng Gde Agoeng, foreign min- 
ister of the Republic of Indonesia. The Indonesian 
diplomat stated, in part: “If force is to be re- 
nounced as a means of national policy, then it 
should not be merely military force, but also eco- 
nomic and, indeed, political force. . . . The only 
force which we can sanction is the moral force; 
the force of goodwill for genuine peace and 
prosperity for all nations and peoples. . . . I 
think . . . that it should be the duty of every 
one of us to make the United Nations with its 
lofty Charter the united moral force so desper- 
ately needed in the world today.” The question 
that this movement poses is: If the smaller nations 
continue to seize the initiative based on moral 
force, what will happen to U.S. foreign policy? 
The ironic fact is, of course, that the phrase “moral 
force in world affairs” was coined and first used 
by John Foster Dulles several years ago. 





te ALCOHOL IN THE AIR-—Perhaps the 
hottest social controversy ever to hit commercial 
aviation is the current battle over liquor-drinking 
on passenger flights. Last month the Minnesota 
convention of American Baptist Churches voted 
to commend the associations of airline pilots and 
stewardesses for their stand against the serving 
of alcoholic beverages on domestic passenger 
flights. And last month also, South Carolina Sen- 
ator J. Strom Thurmond said that he had asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to prohibit 
liquor-serving on commercial lines. The real prob- 
ler in this struggle is the overseas flight. It may 
be possible to ban liquor from U.S. domestic 
flights. But it is doubtful that foreign airlines 





will relinquish their right to give passengers who 
desire it fancy, drink-filled treatment. Since prices 
for trips are fairly standard among all airlines, 
the line with many “extras” usually gets its fair 
share of passengers. And free liquor still happens 
to be an important “extra” today in overseas 
flights. 


Wi FOCUS-—Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras 
of Istanbul, spiritual leader of millions of Eastern 
Orthodox Church members, is now being accom- 
panied by two jeep-loads of Turkish military 
guards when he leaves the Patriarchate to visit 
Orthodox churches. This precaution is being 
taken as a result of the recent riots (see page 35). 
@ The Colombian government is again attempt- 
ing to crack down on Protestant Christians, 
though it is being cautious about it this time. 
Latest government move is a new interior min- 
istry circular dated October 11 warning local and 
state authorities that “non-Catholic” people are 
“distributing leaflets offensive to the Roman pon- 
tiff, the Catholic clergy, and the mysteries and 
practices of our religion. . . . Such acts must be 
exemplarily punished as police cases.” This may 
set the stage for further actions if Protestants 
are caught with such materials. But the Evan- 
gelical Confederation of Colombia has con- 
demned anti-Roman literature as well as any 
distribution of it. 


ME WHAT NEXT?-The Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Council of 
Churches is planning a one-hour jazz program 
on New Year’s Eve. The show, which has been 
tentatively scheduled for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System between 11 p.m. and midnight, 
December 31, will be built around the Reverend 
Alvin Kershaw of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Oxford, Ohio, who gained fame recently as a 
contestant on the $64,000 Question. @ Many 
Christian education specialists are now advocat- 
ing man and woman “team teachers” in church 
school. And, more often than not, the teaching 
team turns out to be husband and wife. “Children 
fare better when they receive two viewpoints, 
especially if one comes from a man and the other 
from a woman,” says National Council children’s 
work director Mrs. Alice Goddard. “The big task 
is to make men realize that they are needed and 
wanted in Sunday-school work.” 
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NEWS 


the crosses had been torn down; the 
altar had been desecrated. 

The priest had been absent and so 
was saved. 

He was lucky, but not so with many 
of the others. The church of Yedikoule 
was utterly smashed, and one priest was 
dragged from bed, the hair torn from 
his head, and his beard literally torn 
from his chin. 

Another old Greek priest, who lived in 
a house belonging to this church, and 
who was too ill to be moved, was left 
in bed; the house was set on fire, and he 
was burned alive. 

The church of Therapia was also 
burned, but the priest escaped when 
a Turkish friend hid him in a sack, laid 
the sack over a horse, and led him away. 

At the church of Yenikov, a lovely 
spot on the edge of the Bosporus, a 
seventy-five-year-old priest was stripped 
of every stitch of clothing, tied behind 
a car, and dragged through the streets. 

At the church of Yenimahalle one 
priest was stripped and driven nude, 
tied to the top of a lorry. 

The vandals tried to tear the hair 
from another priest. Failing that, they 
scalped him, as they did many others. 

All the evidence points to an exact, 
perfectly co-ordinated attack. The flame 
that swept the city was ignited at a 
hundred different points—at precisely 
the same zero hour. 

The bands that swept past the mina- 
rets of Istanbul were armed with lists 
(some of which I have seen) giving 
exact details of shops and houses to be 
attacked and those to be left alone. 

The rioters attacked with terrible twin 
weapons of violence—bitter fanatical 
hatred allied to cold, precise instruc- 
ae 


_ record of destruction, as far as it 
is known, is appalling: All Greek- 
owned stores in Istanbul were syste- 
matically wrecked and looted. The same 
applies to a number of Jewish and 
Armenian stores. Conservative estimates 
place the material damage alone at tens 
of millions of dollars. 

Seventy-eight out of eighty Christian 
Orthodox churches in Istanbul were 
attacked and looted. Twenty-nine 
churches were set afire; and fourteen, 
including two magnificent Byzantine 
relics dating as far back as 1261 a.p., 
were completely gutted. Members of the 
Christian Orthodox clergy were phys- 
ically molested. The abbot of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chalki has disap- 
peared and his fate is unknown. Two 
bishops, the Bishop of Heliopolis and 
the Bishop of Pamphilos, were injured. 
The latter is still in a coma from head 
injuries; and the pastor of the Valoukli 
Hospital, operated by the Christian 
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Orthodox Church, is reported to have 
been burned alive. 

The tombs of deceased Patriarchs, su- 
preme spiritual leaders of the Christian 
Orthodox faith, were profaned and dese- 
crated. On the Island of Prinkipo 
(Bayuk Ada) little girls, wards of “The 
House of the Working Girl,” a philan- 
thropic institution operated by the 
Christian Orthodox Church, were ab- 
ducted and attacked. 

In Izmir, the building of the Greek 
Consulate, the Greek Pavillion at the 
International Fair in that city, and the 
Greek Orthodox church were burned. 
The residences of the Greek officers serv- 
ing with NATO headquarters for South- 
east Europe were raided, wrecked, and 
looted. Families of these officers had to 
be evacuated to Athens by plane in or- 
der to avoid further abuse. 


Court Decision 
Jars U.S. Presbytery 


A decision which may have far-reach- 
ing effects within the Presbyterian fam- 
ily of Churches was made last month 
by a circuit judge in Clearwater, Flor- 
ida. Immediately affected was a South- 
ern Presbyterian presbytery, which lost 
a church. 

Circuit judge O. L. Dayton, Jr., ruled 
that Central Presbyterian Church of 
St. Petersburg had a right to withdraw 
from St. John’s Presbytery and the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. 

The presbytery filed suit in March, 
1954, to prevent the congregation from 
seceding. It also asked that the church 
be enjoined from collecting further 
funds from a church bequest. 

In November, 1953, the presbytery 
deposed Dr. E. R. Barnard, pastor of the 
church for thirty years, after he failec' 
three times to appear before the group 
to answer charges of trying to divide the 
Church. Dr. Barnard had notified the 
presbytery several months earlier that 
the church wished to become indepen 
ent. He said that this decision was sup- 
ported by a majority of the congregation. 

Basis for the move, Barnard said, was 
the U.S. Church’s “modernism.” He 
cited the support by its leaders of plans 
for a merger with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and the United Presby- 
terian Church, its affiliation with th« 
National Council of Churches, and it 
endorsement of the Revised Standar 
Version of the Bible. 

Judge Dayton held there was “n 
question” of the right of members of the 
church to withdraw from the presbytery 
and the denomination. He declared that 
the jurisdiction of Church courts is “in 
all respects moral and spiritual,” and 
they have “no power to inflict temporal 
pains and penalties.” 


“Carillonic Bells+ 


make any town a better 
place to live 


There’s cheer for the cheerless— 
song for the shut-in—faith for the 
faint-hearted in their heavenly 
music. Heads and hearts are lifted 
by their emotional appeal. 

The community gains cultural at- 
mosphere, friendliness, a voice. 
Your church—your institution can 
be that voice, quickly and at modest 
cost with “‘Carillonic Bells.” Let us 
tell you how—vwrite: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5J28-A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonic Bells" is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 








Doctor Confesses 
— in new book on Deatness 


New York, N.Y.: The amazing story of 
a leading ear specialist — deafened him- 
self for over 15 years, was revealed today. 
In his 63 page book he frankly confesses 
his own hard-of-hearing problem, his difh- 
culties, embarrassment, and how through 
years of study and experience he found 
the solution to his own predicament. 

The publisher’s edition of this book 
sells for $1.00 in book stores everywhere, 
but Audivox offers a special limited edi- 
tion, containing exactly the same text, to 
any hard-of-hearing person at no cost. 
For your Free Copy, in a plain enve- 
lope, write Audivox, Inc., Dept. P-6, 123 
Worcester St., Boston, Mass. Name and 
address on a postcard is sufficient. 








“MAKE MONEY WITH 


/RUBBER SCRUBBER 


SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales gvoranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it— 

you'll love it! 


. Wotertown, New York 


SsSs$ s' 














NEWS: A SPECIAL: REPORT 


College teacher Herbert Fitton and wife, Pauline, will go to the Philippines. 





lowa corn-farmer Frank Younkin and Anita, his wife, hear classroom discussion of 
Communism. In Thailand he will bring modern farming techniques to rural areas. 
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The Making 
Of a Missionary 


For Herbert Fitton and his wife, Paul- 
ine, both in their middle forties, a new 
life is about to begin. Early next year 
they're leaving for the Philippines to be- 
come Presbyterian missionaries. Herb 
has been appointed to the staff of Silli- 
man University, where he will teach 
economics in addition to carrying some 
administrative duties. Both he and 
Pauline are eagerly looking forward to 
the trip to the Far East and the job await- 
ing them. But such was not always true, 

Several years ago, when Herb 
broached the subject of becoming mis- 
sionaries, home-loving Mrs. Fitton was 
anything but enthusiastic. “I felt 
cheated,” she recalls, “when I realized 
we would have to miss David’s gradu- 
ation from college.” They'd also have to 
be absent from Nancy’s high-school com- 
mencement. His wife’s reluctance raised 
doubts for Herb. Both he and Pauline 
were fond of their home in suburban 
Rochester, New York. A few years pre- 
viously, he had been promoted to a good 
job as assistant dean of the University 
of Rochester. Nevertheless, Herb 
couldn’t escape the conviction he first 
felt at a retreat for local Presbyterian 
men: that in the face of the Church's 
need for trained mission personnel the 
least he could do was offer his abilities 
as teacher and administrator. 

Pauline consented to his inquiring of 
the Board of Foreign Missions in New 
York about what positions were open. 
The Board’s reply, while raising his 
hopes by telling about the opportunity 
at Silliman, said his age and lack of 
Spanish were against him. Herb’s ex- 
citement over the prospects of becom- 
ing a missionary made him determined 
to overcome the obstacles. He went to 
New York, pointing out to the Board 
that English was the language of in- 
struction at Silliman and that pension 
benefits from his present position would 
be added to those of the Church when 
he retired. 

In the meantime, Pauline’s attitude 
began to change. She had several 
lengthy sessions with her pastor, the Rev- 
erend Francis R. King of the Webster 
(N.Y.) Church. She met several mission- 
aries who aroused her interest by telling 
what Christians from this country are 
doing to help people overseas. School 
authorities arranged Nancy’s schedule 
to permit her to graduate a semester 
sooner, enabling her to accompany her 
parents. Eight-vear-old Robert, the Fit- 
ton’s youngest child, was captivated 
with the thought of going to school in a 
different country. “Even David isn’t con- 
cerned about our not seeing him gradu- 
ate,” says Mrs. Fitton, “as long as his 
girl friend will be there.” 
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Minister Frank Crossan catches up on reading assignment while Lois feeds Chris- 
topher. Frank, a licensed pilot, will join Church’s mission air force in Brazil. 


Once the decision was made, events 
moved swiftly. Neighbors who had ad- 
mired the Fittons’ home were quick to 
sign an agreement of sale. Furniture 
unsuitable for a tropical climate was put 


in storage. Herb said his goodbyes at the 
university the same day he filled out 
enrollment forms for a six-weeks’ sum- 
mer school for future missionaries. Dur- 
ing June and most of July the Fittons 
heard lectures and did intensive reading 
on the area of the world to which they 


are going as well as on how missionaries 
should conduct themselves in the Far 
East. 

Herb’s eighty-year-old mother, who 
regretted seeing her family leave the 
country, came to the conference to 
“learn more about this business of being 
a missionary.” From the first lecture, 
Pauline Fitton reports, her mother-in- 
law became as intent on the forthcom- 
ing venture as the rest of the family. 

Schooling is continuing for the Fittons 


Future missionaries and “faculty” of students from overseas remove forms for 
concrete at Charter Oak Community Church. In foreground are Saleen Shah of India, 
and Robert Stanton; at rear are Kenneth Amspoker, and Julius Gecau of Africa. 
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CIRCA SOO BC 


The Fox 


and the Grapes 


Nearly everybody knows this one—the 
story of the half-starved fox who kept 
jumping in vain for the grapes, finally 
gave up in disgust, and stole away 
snarling that they were all sour anyway. 


Law 


Over the years that’s 

how a lot of people 

must have felt 

about investing, too. 

They did want to buy 

stocks all right, but try 

as they might they just 

couldn’t get enough extra 

money together to make 

a start. 

Now, thanks to 

the Monthly 

Investment 

Plan, all that’s 

been changed. Now 

nearly anybody can 

begin an investment 

program of his own. 
Anybody with insur- 
ance, a house, a fund 
for emergencies .. . 


Anybody who can set aside even 
50 cents extra each day... 
Anybody who joins the Monthly 
Investment Plan for as little as $40 
every three months. 
Just how does the plan work? Which 
stocks can you buy? What’s the com- 
mission? We will be happy to mail 
you complete details if you simply fill 
out the coupon below. 
Fee eeeeesecoeocoossaaoaseasaagaeseess 


Without charge or obligation, please send 
me your descriptive booklet, a member- 
ship blank, and the special report on 
“Twenty Stocks for Long-Term Invest- 
ment” in your Monthly Investment Plan. 


Name 





Address 
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City & State 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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american Seating Company | 


Chorch Fornitere for every need 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 

Write Department | 56-C 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
' 901 Broadway, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 81-L, Chicago 26, ll. 








exe iN PULPIT 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catelog G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON - 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





Folding Chair and Table 


CADDIES +» Mfidwest 


Double the convenience of your 
folding chairs and tables. End 
nolsy,. time-consuming menvol 
handling— move and store your 
folding furniture faster, easier 
with modern Midwest Coddies. 


Styles and Sizes for Every Need 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY ! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS, DEPT. 15SC, ROSELLE, ILL 
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REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING .. . 


FOR THE FIRST 9 MONTHS OF 1955 


GROSS INCOME $247,089.00 
. . » UP 37.1% OVER 1954 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 
to the messages of the advertisers. 

















NEWS 


and some forty other Presbyterian mis- 
sionary fledglings. In August they began 
a six-months’ course in overseas missions 
at Connecticut’s Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. The first undertaking of its 
kind by the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the course includes a study of Commu- 
nism’s status in various parts of the 
world, the rise of nationalism together 
with the fall of colonialism, the growth 
of new Christian Churches in former 
mission fields, and the evolution of the 
ecumenical movement. 

In addition to classes, the student 
missionaries found time to handle their 
first “mission project,” an interracial 
church in a neighboring housing devel- 
opment. Men from the congregation and 
the school worked afternoons and week- 
ends building forms, pouring concrete, 
and raising the walls of the new Charter 
Oak Community Church. Wives can- 
vassed apartment dwellers for new mem- 
bers and conducted a vacation church- 
school. 

Working on the building with the 
Americans were a dozen of their “fac- 
ulty,” students from other countries who 
are in the United States for advanced 
degrees. They were invited to Hartford 
to tell firsthand about the cultural, eco- 
nomic, and religious life of their home- 
lands. Saleen Shah, a Presbyterian from 
India now studying at Syracuse for a 
degree in clinical psychology, had this 
to say of the unique training being re- 
ceived by the Fittons and other mis- 
sionaries-to-be: “They are gaining 
knowledge others have had to learn from 
years of experience. Better preparation 
now should help them avoid situations 
that would damage their standing in 
countries where missionaries are subject 
to criticism.” 


Government Report 
Shows Church Salary Drop 


The U.S. government last month pro- 
duced some official figures which veri- 
fied what thousands of hard-working 
and often hard-pressed ministers and 
their families have known for a long 
time. 

Clergymen dropped from the upper 
30 per cent of salaried workers in the 
United States to the lowest 30 per cent 
between 1939 and 1949. This was dis- 
closed in the report of a study released 
in Washington, D.C., by the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

The study, which dealt with changing 
patterns of income distribution in the 
decade, was made under the auspices 
of the bureau and the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Out of 118 occupations studied, the 
ministry was one of only twenty-four 
that failed to register a gain of at least 


100 per cent in income during that deg. 
ade. The median income of clergyme, 
rose from $1,264 a year to $2,319 du. 
ing the period, a gain of 83 per cent 
This compared with an average gain of 
122 per cent for the white-collar pr. 
fessions. The average income of lay m 
ligious workers increased from $1,397 
a year in 1939 to $2,276 in 1949, a gain 
of 70 per cent. 

The study indicated, however, tha 
national income was being distributed 
on a fairer basis after World War II thap 
before. The share of the national income 
received by the richest one fifth of the 
population dropped from 49 per cent to 
42 per cent. 


Moderator Revisits 
Home Church in Ohio 


In 1802 a group of pioneers living 
along Buckskin Creek in southeastem 
Ohio formed a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion which last month marked the cen- 
tennial of its present sanctuary. The 
original log church had to be replaced 
on three occasions as membership in the 
South Salem Presbyterian Church out- 
grew the seating capacity. In 1855 men 
of the congregation burned bricks from 
clay found on the church grounds and 
cut beams from a member’s woodlot for 
the “new” church. To assure enough 
pews for worshipers, the builders erected 
a sanctuary which even today is larger 
than that of most rural churches. 

Many former residents of South Salem 
returned for the worship services held 
to observe the anniversary. One was 
Presbyterian Moderator Dr. Paul §. 
Wright, pastor of First Church, Port 
land, Oregon, who hadn't seen his home 
town in thirty-six years. Dr. Wright was 
born in Iran, the son of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries whose home was in South 
Salem. Most of Dr. Wright’s memories 


From South Salem’s pastor Irvine M 
Dungan (left), Dr. Wright receives cro 
made from beams and stone of church 
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Presbyterians from fourteen neighboring 
churches filled historic sanctuary to hear 
returning Moderator Wright, for whom 
visit was his first in thirty-six years. 
Later he was guest at picnic-style dinner 
which was held in the church cafeteria. 


of South Salem resulted from the months 
he spent there during one of his parents’ 
furloughs from the mission field. 
Between sermons at two Sunday serv- 
ices, Dr. Wright found time to visit the 
family homestead and to meet friends 
of his and his parents, Dr. and Mrs. John 
N. Wright. To help him remember his 
visit to South Salem, the congregation 
presented him with a small wooden cross 
mounted on a stone, the materials for 
which were taken from the beams and 
foundation of the 100-year-old church. 


Freeland’s Memorial 


“It is requested that no flowers be 
sent, but anyone wishing to contribute 
to a memorial fund may send it in care 
of Mount Auburn Presbyterian Church.” 
So read the announcement of the sud- 
den death of Freeland “Free” Barbour, a 
young deacon of Mount Auburn Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (the Reverend Henry 
C. Rogers, pastor), and a third-year 
medical student at Harvard University. 

Some four hundred contributions were 
received as a result of this request, and 
these, added to the difference between 
the usual mortician’s fees and the simple 
memorial service, conducted in Free 
Barbour’s church, totaled $3,000. 

Freeland had spent a year abroad 
working with refugee boys prior to his 
entering medical school. From several 
Suggestions, a decision was made to use 
the Memorial Fund to complete a hostel 
in Salzburg, Austria, to provide homes 
and schooling for refugee boys. After 
the money was sent to Austria, a special 
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additional offering of $1,300 was sent 
from Mount Auburn Church. Mount 
Auburn has also brought eight refugees 
to this country. 
A memorial plaque in Salzburg reads: 
Zum Andenken an 
Freeland Barbour 
Er kam uebers Meer unsere Not zu 
lindern gestiftet von seinen Freunden. 
Freely translated this reads: 
“In memory of Freeland Barbour, who 
came overseas to help us in our need, 
supported by his friends.” 


Presbyterian “Air Force” 
Saves Scores in Mexico 


It took the Churches many years to 
consider the fact that light airplanes 
are among the greatest devices ever in- 
vented to spread the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Even today, most Protestant de- 
nominations rely on ground transporta- 
tion for their overseas missions work. 
Only the U.S.A. Presbyterians, the Bap- 
tists, and a few independent missions 
have realized even the minimum poten- 
tial of this aid to evangelism (see P.L., 
May 28, June 11). 

In addition to the Presbyterian 
Church’s Brazilian “air force,” there is 
a team of three planes working for the 
Church in southern Mexico. And during 
the past six weeks these planes have 
made mission—and aviation—history in 
Latin America. 

Troubled by their own flood prob- 
lems, most Americans did not realize 
last month that a multimillion-dollar 
disaster by the name of hurricane 
“Janet” struck southern Mexico via the 
Yucatan Peninsula September 29. Tens 
of thousands of homes were damaged 
or completely destroyed; hundreds of 
people were killed, and thousands made 
homeless. U. S. hurricanes “Connie” and 
“Diane” seemed like wet breezes in 
comparison, according to eyewitness 
reports from the Yucatan. And in the 
midst of this horror, Presbyterian planes 
piloted by the Reverend Fred Passler, 
the Reverend Claire Denman, and Dan- 
iel Derr flew hundreds of hours rescuing, 
evacuating, supplying, and otherwise 
ministering to thousands of stricken 
people. 

The three-plane air force’s most spec- 
tacular assignment was the evacuation 
of Chetumal City, stricken capital of 
Quintana Roo State, 175 miles south of 
Merida, Mexico. In this operation, the 
planes—flying ten hours a day—took 
more than 1,300 people from the demol- 
ished town. This is believed to be the 
greatest single airlift carried out in Latin 
American history. 

Only forty of Chetumal’s 1,500 houses 
were left standing after hurricane Janet 
was followed by a tidal wave that swept 





On our way 


to church—arguing! 


That morning, everything went 
wrong. We started for church in 
silence angrier than any words. 

Then, just as we turned the cor- 
ner, a commanding and mighty 
voice stopped us in our tracks... 
the new bells had begun to play! 

Slowly then, their music sof- 
tened, became a humble hymn. We 
looked at each other, the hard, 
cross feelings gone. We reached for 
each other’s hands. 

This is the ministry of the bells. 
As their music floods the heart 
in need—so peace finds its way to 
the soul. 


now—your church can enjoy 
true bell music—without 
traditional expense 


Now, in a small wall 

cabinet, tiny bars of met- 

al produce the glorious 
music of ancient cast bells—no 
heavy tower, no traditional ex- 
pense. Plays from a simple key- 
board, or automatically—and plays 
true bell tones, through the “mod- 
ern miracle” of electronics, and the 
dedicated engineering of Strom- 
berg-Carlson. Write for the 12-page 
brochure—it tells how your church 
can own a Stromberg-Carlson caril- 
lon or bell system now. 


Stromberg-Carlson® 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
1250 Clifford Ave.. Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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NEW CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew aa KITS 
CUT-OUT KITS Newest Catalog: 








« Communion Table Runners « Bible 
Markers + Choir Hats + Choir Robes « 


If you have women in your church, 
women who like to sew, our new Cut- 


Out Krts for altar hangings, markers, Choir Stoles + Clergy Surplices + Sacra- 
stoles, clergy surplices, choir cottas, etc., 


can fill your vestment needs at budget riot ro “ger . bg 
prices. Choose from finest fabrics. All - ree 2 ree 
are perfectly centered, marked and cut— Lectern Scarfs + Chasubles 


ready to sew. Complete with easy-to- Write Now For Complete FREE Catalog 











follow instructions, prices and order 
forms. 
‘J THEODORE @ UTHBERTSON «© Inc. 
2013 Sansom St. Phila. 3, Penna. 
Gentlemen 
Please send me your FREE Catalog on CUT-OUT KITS 
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COAT 
and 
HAT RACKS 


Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, d 
and “in press’. No. 3 wall 
racks come in any length to 
fit: 4 spaced coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin CK 107 
Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 







you are on the kitchen committee of your church 
school, lodge, club, P.T.A.. ete., you will be delighted 
with our new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no extra 
cost, offered with completely finished tops, highly 
resistant to most serving hazards. May be used with 
or without table cloths. as desired. Send for the com- 
plete, new Monroe catalog with direct factory prices 
and money-saving discounts to institutions. 


MONROE CO., 64 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 











Correspondence 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a Year-Around Seller! 





24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For samples and 


full information, just write 
PUBLISHERS, Bept. P, ‘TS4E. 76th St., Chicago 19, If. 








NEWS 


over the city. The twin catastrophieg 
took a toll of more than 500 lives. } 

Shortly after Janet struck on Septem 
ber 29, the mission planes began worlll 
ing closely with Mexican army forceg 
in the area, the latter supplying gasoline 
for the planes and providing a speci 
guard for them on the ground. 

Fred Passler, staff member of South 

eastern Bible Institute at Xocenpich, and 
one of the volunteer pilots, said in 4 
letter that scarcely a house had been left 
standing in the villages near Chetumal 
and that in one such village of moré - 
200 inhabitants less than fifty were ree 
ported alive. 

“Every cornfield has been ruined a 
many thousands of square miles of 1 
hogany forests have been flattened,” he 
said. “One can fly more than fifty miles 
without seeing a patch of green in the 
devastated jungle. 

“One day Chetumal’s mayor asked me 
to fly to a chicle camp about fifty 
miles into the jungle. I carried about 





















































450 pounds of food with me on this as with 
on all other relief flights. Not a tree was and - 
standing at the camp where I found in the 
more than one hundred survivors who said, tl 
told me they had believed themselves qoviat 
condemned to death. —— 
“Some had hacked their way through “a 
the jungle for five days without eating. i ¥ 
Their water supply was polluted, and all =. 
of the men were sick. At first they did . Age 
not want to let me start back to Chetu- > eae 
mal with a few of the worst off because 2 ” 
they feared I wouldn't return. an 
“But as soon as I got back to Chetumal ug 
and reported the situation to the gov- father 
ernor, he immediately sent a request to One 
Campeche for more planes to evacuate d 
< ents 1 

the men. Then I flew back to bring them last 
the good news. . . . Never before have Mg 






we realized so fully the worth of the 
gospel airplane in Yucatan.” 







Parsons, Westminster 
Install New Presidents 


Two of the nation’s forty-one Pres 
byterian-related educational institution§ 
—Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, a 
Westminster College, Fulton, Misso 
—recently installed new presidents. 

Inaugural ceremonies were held le 
month at Fulton, Missouri, for Dr. Rob® 
ert L. D. Davidson, who became thé 
new president of Church-related West® 
minster College in Fulton. Dr. David# 
son, former associate dean of th 
Community College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl¥ania, was also 
member of the history faculty and dé 
rector of placement at Temple. Duri 
World War II he served with the Nav 
in the South Pacific. k: 

In his inaugural address Dr. David: on | 
promised that Westminster will not rest 
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Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson 


with chapel services, courses in Bible, 
and other “good and noble enterprises 
in the realm of religion.” Instead, he 
said, the school hopes that “by the inter- 
pretation of facts by consecrated men in 
an environment conductive to such in- 
terpretation, seeds shall be planted in 
fertile ground with the still more fervent 
hope that along with the disciplines of 
the mind have come awakenings of the 
soul—that in a world of seeming chaos, 
the slow but steady will of God is made 
known—a will that no man kicks against 
for long without breaking himself.” 

Dr. Davidson is married and the 
father of a daughter and a son. 

One of the youngest college presi- 
dents in the United States was installed 
last month at Parsons College, Fairfield, 
lowa. He is Dr. Millard G. Roberts, 


Dr. Millard G. Roberts 
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thirty-seven, who was called from an 
associate pastorate of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in New York, N. Y. An- 
other pastorate Dr. Roberts occupied 
was that of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Olean, New York. During 
World War II, he served as a chaplain 
in the U.S. Air Force in the Asiatic- 
Pacific theater of operations. 

President Roberts has already out- 
lined a major program of expansion for 
Parsons College which calls for doubl- 
ing the enrollment to more than 600 
students in the next three years. A $1,- 
500,000 building program is being initi- 
ated which, among other things, will 
provide two new dormitories. Already 
the academic program has been ex- 
panded. It now offers work in four di- 
visions of humanities, practical ' arts. 
science, and social science. 

Dr. Roberts is married and the father 
of two daughters and two sons. 


Churches Send Aid in 
India, Pakistan Floods 


American churches were quick to re- 
spond last month to the suffering caused 
by the floods that swept over wide areas 
of India and Pakistan. In India alone an 
estimated 350,000 were made home- 
less when two rivers overflowed their 
banks, carrying away some 500 villages 
and inundating more than 900 square 
miles. Most grievously affected area in 
India is the Punjab, which contains an 
exceptionally high proportion of Chris- 
tians—about 10 per cent (the all-India 
proportion is 2% per cent). 

To the disaster areas in India, Church 
World Service, the relief agency of the 
National Council of Churches, dis- 
patched seventy tons of food, two tons 
of multi-purpose vitamins, and $10,000 
in emergency funds. A few days later, 
as news arrived of the destruction in 
West Pakistan, an additional shipment 
was collected. Some 300,000 anti- 
malaria and antipneumonia treatments 
and 5,000 blankets were shipped by air 
freight; at the same time Church World 
Service cabled its representative in La- 
hore $5,000 for relief purchases. 

In India relief supplies are being dis- 
tributed through the National Christian 
Council of India and the United Prov- 
inces Christian Council. The materials 
being given needy families include milk 
powder from U.S. government stocks 
made available through the Share Our 
Surplus Campaign, and rice from the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program. Both 
are relief projects sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council on behalf of member de- 
nominations. Money for vitamins and 
funds cabled for use in flood areas were 
received from churches participating in 
the annual “One Great Hour of Sharing.” 
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GOING TO JERUSALEM New, non-sectarian 
Bible game — endorsed by church leaders. 
Players become familiar with well-known 
Scriptural verses as they “travel” over a map of 
the Holy Land. Equipment includes an attrac- 
tive edition of the Four Gospels of the New 
Testament. For families and church classes. $4. 





ROOK — A Parker four-suit card game. 
Rook offers year-’round family entertainment, 
and is always popular for parties, too. Many 


different games can be played with a single 
Rook pack. $1.00; 4-pack Party Edition, $3.50 
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MONOPOLY — Parker Brothers’ trade- 
mark name for its real estate trading game. 
Players of every age consider Monopoly the 
world’s most fascinating game! $3, $4, $10. 
BANTU New! Most original game in years. 
No dice, spinners, or cards are used! $2. 
DIXIE-PouyYANNA Families enjoy the exclusive 
features of this famous pursuit game. $2.50 
SORRY One of the best home games. Every- 
one enjoys it, as the tail-ender always has a 
chance to win. $2.50 


FAMOUS 
PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 
Canadian Agent: 
Copp Clark Co., Limited, Toronto 


FREE! Send for illustrated 28-page Parker 
Games Party Boobiet! Parker Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. 234, Salem, Mass. 
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HOTELS & TRAVEL 
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Says 
Hotel 
Salisbury 


123 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


RATES 
From $7 single; from $11 for two 
Suites from $16 


Very fine cuisine 
NO ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES SOLD 
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| 5 GREAT PALESTINE TOURS IN 56 | 
“MAL-EXPEMSE™ PRICES START AT $898 | 
Write for FREE Brochure | 
Viewer and 10 brilliantly beautiful 3-0 color 
views of Palestine FREE if you send the name | 
of one other interested person | 
GRETZINGER WORLD TouRS | 
1381 Mar Vista Ave., Pasadena, Califersia po 











ASHBY CHURCH— 


CALENDARS 
help Christian Living 


These beautiful, useful 
calendars with the days and 
seasons of the Presbyterian 
> year in proper liturgical 
colors, may be ordered with special headings 
for your own Church or with beautiful color 
masterpiece headings. 

Church members buy Ashby Calendars 
at 50c and 60c. Hundreds of organizations 
report carnings up to $100 and more from 
Ashby Calendar projects. 

Send for FREE descriptive circu- 


Jar, or enclose 50¢ for sample 1956 
calendar postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY Pablishers 


455 STATE ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 



















NOW. 3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . . . noise-free . 
lightweight . * boilproof com- 
mumon ‘glasses . .- $1.25 Doz. 
FREE sample of each size 
CG 

‘Mudbury BRASS cons Ce. 
Dept. ?, 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Moss. 


WM, - im Steek or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


—— WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AMO LOW DIRECT PRICES 


, J.P REDINGTON4CO. 











Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURMISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS# 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, &. J. 
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Arab Refugee Problem 
Grows Steadily Worse 


While Egypt prepares to exchange 
more food for arms with Communist 
Czechoslovakia and continues to ex- 
change gunfire with Israel, the real vic- 
tims of Near East unrest—the Palestine 
refugees—continue to be ignored by 
most of the world. 

Last month, one of the top relief ex- 
perts now in the Near East reported 
on the Palestine refugee situation. He 
is Mr. Christian Christiansen, senior 
Middle East representative of Lutheran 
World Relief. 

“I worked for thirteen years with pris- 
oners and with refugees of many nations 
before I went to Jordan, but never have 
I seen people living under such un- 
worthy conditions as the Palestinians of 
today,” Mr. Christiansen said. 

Noting that more than half the 900,- 
000 “recognized” refugees in the Middle 
East are under fifteen years of age, Mr. 
Christiansen said the increase of camp 
population was due to “a tremendous 
rise in the birth rate, now far surpassing 
the death rate among refugees.” 

Furthermore, he added, the number 
of Palestinians dependent on outside aid 
continued to grow as nonrefugees who 
had means of their own before the 1947 
partition of the Holy Land have ex- 
hausted their savings. 

Of the 900,000 refugees recognized 
by the United Nations as “homeless,” 
845,000 receive daily food rations 
amounting to 1,500 calories from the 
UN Relief and Works Agency. Of these 
refugees, 335,000 live in organized bar- 
rack camps and 100,000 in “tent cities,” 
he reported. In addition to the 900,000 
“recognized” refugees, he added, the 
LWF knows of 120,000 “economic ref- 
ugees” among the Arabs who still live 
in their homes but are cut off from their 
fields and all sources of income by the 
arbitrary partition of land between the 
Arabs and the Jews. 

A growing number of refugees not 
recognized as such by the UN agency 
were also reported to be moving into 
caves near Bethlehem and Jerusalem, he 
stated, adding that, according to one 
estimate, some 1,900 Palestinian fam- 
ilies also live near Beirut in huts made of 
empty gasoline cans. 

Mr. Christiansen, a Danish layman, 
said that most Palestinian refugees feel 
their problems will not come to an end 
until they are given back the land which 
was given to Israel under the 1947 par- 
tition of the Holy Land. “This contrib- 
utes to the bitter feelings between Jews 
and Arabs, particularly because 90 per 
cent of the land allotted to the Arabs 
is desert and cannot be used to create 
jobs,” he added. 


For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 
One hundred sixtieth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Elmira, New York (the Rever. 
end Martin D. Hardin, Jr., pastor). 
One hundred fiftieth. First Presbyteriay 
Church, Ogdensburg, New York (the 
Reverend Bruce G. Tucker, pastor). 
One hundred tenth. First Presbyteriay 
Church, Coffeeville, Mississippi (the 
Reverend E. E. Stidham, pastor). Dur. 
ing the observance a new Christian edv. 
cation annex was dedicated. 

One hundredth. The Grove Presbyterian 
Church, Danville, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Joseph Kuehne, Jr., pastor). 

Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Galbraith Hall Todd, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin (the Reverend Allen 
S. Van Cleve, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. Central Park Presbyterian 
Church School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa (the 
Reverend Reuben J. Tjaden, pastor), 
Sixty - fifth. Community Presbyterian 
Church, Post Falls, Idaho (the Reverend 
Frank W. Gregg, pastor). 

Sixtieth. The Ashford Presbyterian 
Church, Milroy, Minnesota (the Rever- 
end Robert J. Tollefson, pastor). 

Lake Clear Presbyterian Church, 
Lake Clear, New York (the Reverend 
Jesse M. Corum, III, pastor). 
Fiftieth. LaJolla (California) Presbyte- 
rian Church (the Reverend Robert W. 
McClellan, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Bartles 
ville, Oklahoma (the Reverend James E. 
Spivey, pastor). During the observance 
the Good Shepherd Presbyterian Church 
(the Reverend Will Carl, Jr., pastor 
elect) was organized. 

St. Andrew and St. Philip Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

McKinley Park Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
H. G. Wilkinson, pastor). 

Fifteenth. The Townley Presbyterians 
Church, Union, New Jersey (the Rev 
erend Dwight E. Faust, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Alaska. A chapel in an area served 
by the Reverend B. J. Bingle, of College, 
Alaska. 

South Hills Presbyterian Church, Pe 
mona, California (the Reverend Richard 
D. Beving, pastor), of its first unit, # 
fellowship hall. 

Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 
(Dr. J. Walter Maloite, president), of # 
new science hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Water 
man, Illinois (the Reverend Bryan } 
Cannon, pastor), of memorials consisting 
of a Communion table and sanctuary af 
pointments. 
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CINDY WALKER == 
The Crystal Bay Presbyterian Church, By With Long, Silky, Washable SARAN Hair 
R.D., Wazata, Minnesota (the Reverend by : CINDY DOES in wie ya gy F 
John O. Ferris, pastor), of a new -manse. vas : o EVERYTHING Walker is besutifully formed, even to the 
. yy > small details of finger nails, ‘dimples and 
The Presbyterian Church of Wash- eee y arms and legs, She 
ington, Missouri (the Reverend Wilmer 7 Heed fetike’ i A end, (no Scoping), al 
H. Wernecke, pastor), of a Christian Nernst dressed and undressed in standard 20” doll 
education building. Som. INS, comes, ser nani Uealind aa os te 
First Presbyterian Church, Billings, & + , “Magi any fashion desired. _ yoy & 
Montana (the Reverend E. Paul Conine, 4 Aiagi tt fo molded of the new shodioneet plastic that 
‘ : “14: me - assures years and years of loving play. 
pastor), of a new building. The sanctu- ee eee ; Completely Cindy Walker is the answer to every gitl’s 
ary, which will complete the church paegy n on g d Fr —— skilfed 
plant, is planned for in the next few American workers. Satisfaction Uncondi- 
years. — INDY WALKER IS ALSO AVAILABLE 
The Northminster Presbyterian BIG TA sl laatodie atsaahel or iste. 
Church, Town of Tonawanda, New OUR PR CE ~05.95 .95 plus 50c shipping or 
York (the Reverend Richard Paul Poe- Nationally Advertised SMALLER SIZE CINDY WALKER: All 
ie pene}, os ver doth at59.95 98 iv rsrais mate 
Johnson C. Smith University, Char-| sensatioNAL VALUE= ONLY resse@ shipping or C.O.D postage. 
lotte, North Carolina (Dr. Hardy Liston, plus 50c shipping or C.O.D. plus postage ? 
president), of the Henry Lawrence Mc- NOW YOU CAN DRESS CINDY, TOO— 
Crorey Theological Building. SAVE MORE THAN 50% ON HER CLOTHING 
First Presbyterian Church, Sebring, le 14” Size] 20” Size} 23” Size 
Ohio (the Reverend Roland L. Sho-| |Hat&CoatEnsemhle | 79¢ | 98¢ | $1.10 
walter, pastor), of a Christian education | [Bridal Ensemble 98¢ | $1.49 | $1.79 
building. Plaid Vinyl Raincape 29¢ | 39¢ =| 4% 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl-| [Ballerina Outfit 49¢ | 98¢ | $1.10 
vania (Dr. Ralph C. Hutchison, presi-| [Hostess Coat 29¢ | 69¢ 17% 
dent), of McKeen Hall, a dormitory for Sheer Nightgown 3%¢ 5% 69¢. 
168 students. The building is a gift to Het ‘ 
the college by its alumni. ORDER ALL SIX OUTFITS | $2.98 | $3.98 | $4.98 Coot Ensemble _| Sheer Nightgown | Hostess Coat 
First Presbyterian Church, East Mc-| P, Jj, HILL CO. Dept. P-396 933 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Keesport, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 


D. Lester Say, pastor), of a new sanctu- PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS | auicety row 


ary. Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Central Presbyterian Church, Mc- ek ne =~ FOR 
Keesport, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Custom Teilering for Clergymen Gaanems 
’ " s , f ROOM USES 
Oliver Riley Stang, pastor), of a Chris- 1837 = Ray ty AH 1955 
tian education building. ond Ouer TePs OF 
The Presbyterian Church of Green- Cox SONS & ViNING, b, tee, MASONITE 


back, Tennessee (the Reverend Floyd PRESBWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOB - 


R. Watt, pastor), of a new Christian ed-| ESfaiisers tional cel cy The) 2 LINOLEUM » PLASTICS 


ucation building. a 
Clifton Presbyterian Church, Clifton, ‘ » = aaa 


Virginia, of a new Christian education : eee eee STEEL LEGS 

annex, a memorial to the Reverend and B cere tae Slory mit : 
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Wisconsin (the Reverend Howard G. 

Wiley, pastor), of a new Christian edu- 

cation building and an enlarged church. 


First Presbyterian Church, Sheboy- : S LITTLE BOOK 
gan, Wisconsin (the Reverend James G. THI 


Saint, Jr., pastor), of a completely reno- b 
vated church plant. has brought financial 


security and joy to thousands 
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CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church, he 
“Denver, Colorado (the Reverend Bonte | . Christian Plan 


F. Grussing, pastor), of a new sanctuary — = 
and fellowship hall. ———~ Learn more about a remarkable 


Community Presbyterian Church, Helivenaes Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
Wilmington, Delaware (the Reverend ables you to provide generously for your future and 
Maurice J. Moyer, pastor), of a new that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
church. of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED details, write today for Booklet PL-603, AMERICAN 


By First Presbyterian Church, Sche- BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
nectady, New York, Carman Chapel 
(the Reverend Donald E. Trull, pastor). 
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SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly 
send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE mr... 


Synodical College of Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses. 
john Stanley Harker, President 














COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = "res>y- 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
—— Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 

ining for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, science one teac -—~3 ‘Write — of 








DAVIS AND “ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher 
education. Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian wy Beautiful campus in 
mts. Accredited. David K. , Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year comes in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engin me and Music. 

beautiful campus with pen uildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. Weir C. K Grove City. Pa. 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teachin music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre- -medical, pre- aw, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and ~~ $795. Write mt 
Edwin H. Rian, .» North D. 








MACALESTER COLLEGE , BR 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curriculum 
in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, pre-profes- 
sional courses, teaching (Kindergarten, primary and 
high school), business administration, journalism 
with emphasis on Christian citizenship. 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Ralph Wa Ueyd. Box B. Maryville. Tennessee. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. la. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian 


Libera! arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from | Phila. Write — 
sions Office. Box P. 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Applications for competitive scholarships due Feb 

20. CEEB tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal 
Arts. A.B. degree. 14 majors: music, art, Bible, 
drama. Courses in nursery — education. Catalog. 
Mary Baldwin College, . Staw Va. 





WILSON COLLEGE Far women. A.B, 


Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high schoo! teacher training. Scholarships. 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Catalog. Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





HOME STUDY 





CALVERT SCHOOL ,,2°S.63 thee 

your child at home. 

Kindergarten- 3th grade. one teaching poneel: 
s, experience needed. Gui 

ance by Calvert "Teachers, 100,000 children 3 

studied famous Calvert School-at-Home Courses. 

50th yr. Catalog. 360 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore. Md. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CLINIC 

The part public relations can play in 
a congregation’s program has been stim- 
ulated in Cleveland as the result of a 
public relations clinic sponsored by the 
Presbytery of Cleveland last month. At 
the clinic, which was held in Old Stone 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio (Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Whyte, pastor), three of the city’s 
daily newspaper church editors ad- 
dressed the more than sixty persons in 
attendance. The editors and the papers 
they represented were: William Dun- 
woodie, Cleveland News; Frank Stew- 
art, Cleveland Press; and Richard Wager, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. They stressed 
their desire to receive church news 
early; to have names spelled accurately; 
and to be placed on the mailing list for 
church bulletins. Carbon copies of stor- 
ies are acceptable, they said. The editors 
asked that exclusives be respected when 
the story idea originated and was de- 
veloped by the newspaper and not the 
church. A similar clinic on preparation 
of radio and television publicity fol- 
lowed the study of newspapers. 


THANKSGIVING BREAKFAST IN CHURCH 

This month, for the third time, a com- 
bined breakfast-worship service, Pilgrim 
style, will be held on Thanksgiving by 
members and friends of the Eastchester 
Presbyterian Church, Eastchester, Tuck- 
ahoe P.O., New York (the Reverend Wil- 
liam S. James, minister). When the idea 
first occurred to the group, some rea- 
soned that no one would want to attend 
a breakfast on Thanksgiving morning. 
Enthusiasm became contagious, how- 
ever, and the breakfast was well at- 
tended. Last year’s attendance totaled 
130 people. Until recently the congrega- 
tion worshiped in a remodeled barn, 
where the breakfasts will be served. 
Now the members have a new church, 
and the “barn” is used as a parish house 
and kindergarten. 



















Remodeled barn, former a a worship of Eastchester (N.Y. ) Decdigtetinn Church. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


This month Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
former General Assembly Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., has 
completed twenty-five years as president 
of Maryville College, Maryville, Ten- 
nessee. A testimonial dinner was given 
Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd by the board of 
directors of the college. Simultaneously 
throughout the country, alumni groups 
also celebrated the anniversary. 


CELEBRATION COMMITTEE NAMES HEAD 
The Reverend J. Arthur Lazell has 
recently been appointed as executive 
secretary of the Committee on Celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the first presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. This anni- 
versary will be celebrated by the Church 
in 1956. Mr. Lazell has for six years 
been news editor of Station WCAU-TV, 
Philadelphia. His headquarters will be 
in the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
Witherspoon Building, Phila., Pa. 


NEW LEGION CHAPLAIN 

The Reverend Joseph MacCarroll, 
pastor of the Ewing Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, New Jersey, was 
elected national chaplain of the Ameri- 
can Legion at its thirty-seventh annual 
convention, held last month. During 
World War II, Mr. MacCarroll served 
as chaplain with the Eighth and Ninth 
Air Forces. He was awarded the Bronze 
Medal for assisting in the rescue of a 
plane crew shot down outside of Bas- 
togne during the Battle of the Bulge. 


P.D.S. NAMES NEW MANAGER 

The board of managers of the Presby- 
terian Distribution Service recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Jay 
Donald Jenkins of White Plains, New 
York, as general manager of P.D.S. Mr. 
Jenkins succeeds Mr. James H. Horna- 
day, who is now associated with Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire. Mr. Jenkins’s office will 
be 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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By Oren Arnold 


Don’t let yourself get unreasonably 
het up about football, here at the peak 
of the season. The most-loved, most-im- 
portant, most-influential, and most-at- 
tended school in the world has no team 
at all. (And if you don’t know the name 
of that school, ask your pastor.) 


The perfect man has been found. He 
has all the qualities I meant to have, 
none of the faults I have accumulated. 
He is, forsooth, a paragon. These signifi- 
cant facts are attested to in letters from 
my middle daughter, Rosie, who is en- 
gaged to him. Oddly enough, her Mom 
and sisters seem to agree with her opin- 
ion—and I almost do myself! 


° cod °° 


Beloved Uncle Hous’ Norman always 
sits up straight in his pew at our church 
until he sees his middle-aged children 
safely in. Then if he dozes a little during 
the sermon, neither we nor the preacher 
mind. We figure he is entitled to it. 


° 7 - 


They tell this on the Reverend Elmer 
W. Roy, young pastor at First Church in 
El Monte, California. Seems an elderly 
parishioner had beaten him badly at 
golf, and trying to comfort him, said, 
“Cheer up, Elmer. Remember, you'll 
win in the end; you'll probably be bury- 
ing me some day.” To which the 
preacher replied, “Yes, but even then it 
will be your hole.” 


° ° ° 


At last night’s social, Mrs. Celia Os- 
borne gave us an impressive rerun of 
Pastor George Hall’s Sunday sermon. 
“My, my!” countered the preacher. “Did 
I say all that?” Undismayed, she replied, 
“Well, if you didn’t, you should have!” 

oO c °o 

Six big college boys had a serious 

meeting recently, trying to determine 
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what they lack. They had courted pretty 
Carol Hoff in our church for years, then 
overnight a stranger named Tice flew in 
from New Jersey and married her. 


oO oO oO 


The organ which Mrs. Betty Gillum 
was playing for the anthem in First 
Church at Whittier, California, one Sun- 
day suddenly went berserk and sounded 
like a garbage can rolling down a rocky 
road. Not to be discombobulated, she 
calmly stopped the choir; comman- 
deered the tenor and baritone; had them 
roll out a piano; and with no loss of dig- 
nity anywhere, went right on with a 
beautiful service. 

But when I went up afterward to con- 
gratulate her, she turned pink and gig- 
gled like a school kid. 


2 o oO 


Certainly there are hypocrites in the 
church, for any church is but a gathering 
of sinful people. And what better place 
for us to be? 


c oc o 


I published a magazine article saying 
that television is not wrecking the home 
but is actually good for children. And 
for the first time in years, it seems, my 
own children read a piece I'd written! 


°° oO 2 


“Church drama,” groused Jim Smith, 
after a boresome evening of it, “would 
be good drama if it didn’t feel impelled 
to sell its soul for a pot of message.” 


o o 3° 


Never forget the fact that in striving 
for a successful life, a few nonessentials 
are essential. 


° 3° a 


Any of you ladies want to win hus- 
bands and influence guests this Thanks- 
giving? Make twice as much stuffin’ as 
the turkey will hold, bake it (with some 
turkey juice mixed in) in a separate pan, 
and let them discover it at supper time, 
with cold, cooked cranberries. 


oO a 7 


I do not care for oysters in turkey 
stuffin’. I do care heartily for an abun- 
dance of leftover cornbread and grits in 
it, also a few nuts, a handful of this, a 
portion of that, not too much sage, and 
all of it thoroughly mixed by the hands 
of a woman who loves her family. 


There is no known piece of discarded 
household ceramics, ornament, or other 
object which some inspired—call it that 
—decorator hasn’t made into a lamp 
that is more startling than utilitarian. 


° oO 


You really want your wife to see your 
side of the argument, mister? Kiss her. 


STEAM 
HEAT 


Anywhere! 
Anytime! 


Electrically Heated 


AC or DC «+ 110V or 220V . 

Nothing could be 

better for small meeting rooms 

when main church is not heated. 

Or for extra heat on farm or in homes. Gy 


Rolls anywhere! Just plug into electric 

outlet and get cozy steam heat. 

Only B U R N H A M portable 
STEAM RADIATOR 


has all these extra values! 
DUAL THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS-—Heat regula- 


tion that saves current. 

CAST-IRON CONSTRUCTION — Lifetime perfor- 
mance; will outlast stamped steel. 

EASY SERVICING — Just add tap water (not 
distilled water) once or twice a year. 

MAXIMUM SAFETY — Automatic controls keep 
steam pressure within safe range at all times. 
MINIMUM ELECTRIC CURRENT USED. 


Also ideal for: Bedrooms, Nurseries, Attic Rooms, 
Sick Rooms, Sun Porches, Workshops, Camps, Offices 


————— MAIL COUPON TODAY ——— — 


! Burnham Corp., Dept. PL- 115 Box 351, Zanesville, Ohio 
Please send folder on portable radiators 


| Adoress 
| city 
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Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


i DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ml. 








FASTER, MORE 
CUSHIONING 
FOOT RELIEF! 


Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is far 
superior to ordinary moleskin, 
yet costs no more. A wonder- 
fully effective cushioning relief 
for corns, callouses, bunions, sore 
toes, sore heels and wherever 
shoes painfully rub or pinch. 
Eases new or tight shoes; prevents 
blisters. So convenient to cut in 
sizes and shapes to fit your needs. 
Flesh color. 15¢, 35¢, 40¢, 90¢. At 
Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. 


D! Scholls 
Gti toh a ® 4 





WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Does I John 3:6, 9 mean 
that the Christian does not and cannot 
sin? 

Answer: Verse six raises no problem. 
It says that no one who abides in God 
sins. When Christians trust him and stay 
loyal to him in gratitude, they do not 
sin. It is when we begin to let other in- 
terests distract us and other demands 
confuse us that we go against the will 
of God. 

The other verse is more difficult. It 
seems to say that no one born of God— 
that is, given new life through repent- 
ance and surrender to God's will—ever 
sins. He has turned his back on wrong- 
doing; he has found new life in God. 

We must remember that I John, like 
the Gospel of John, often states an im- 
portant fact without qualification. This is 
to make that vital fact stand out clearly. 
But the same writer may know that the 
basic fact is not the only fact to consider 
in the total view. So in I John, although 
he insists that sin has no place in a re- 
newed life, the writer recognizes in 
Chapter 2:1 that a disciple may sin. Such 
a person is promised that if he sincerely 
regrets his sin, he will find that Christ 
will be his “advocate with the Father.” 
Christ will intercede; there is the prom- 
ise of forgiveness, of another chance. 

In I John 3:9, however, the writer 
wants to emphasize the fact that sin is 
not a natural thing in a Christian life. 
We dare not be complacent about it. 
We must never lose the sense that it is 
a terrible, unnatural thing in one who 
has put his faith in God. We must not 
make peace with sin or let it become a 
comfortable habit. We must gratefully 
trust in God and dedicate our lives to 
him. The normal and urgent thing is to 
do his will. Sin is monstrous and ab- 
normal. 


Question: I heard a minister, when he 
used II Corinthians 13:14 as a benedic- 
tion, say, “The communion and fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit.” Is it right to 
say both “communion” and “fellow- 
ship”? 

Answer: There is no evil in using 
both words, but there is no need for 
both. The Greek which Paul wrote has 
but one word. It is translated “com- 
munion” in the King James Version, and 
“fellowship” in the Revised Standard 
Version. The word refers to a spiritual 
fellowship which the Holy Spirit fosters. 


It is the fellowship of believers with 
God the Father and with one another, 
in a tie that is established and deepened 


by the Holy Spirit working in the 


Church. In this benediction Paul prays 
—and when we use it we should pray— 
that the divine grace of Christ may be 
given to the Christians, that the kindly 
love of God may ever bless them, and 
that the Spirit may unite them and give 
them a rich fellowship with God and 
with one another. 


Question: Do not both Jesus and the 
Old Testament agree that the dead are 
sleeping? 

Answer: In the Old Testament we 
find a view that the dead go to Sheol, 
which was thought of as a dreary under- 
world where the dead were conscious 
but were not really happy. In the later 
days of the Old Testament period, how- 
ever, the idea emerges that there will 
be a resurrection; all will be raised; all 
who have loyally put their trust in God 
will have a new and happy life. 

Jesus clearly taught that there will be 
a resurrection, and so did his disciples. 
They sometimes speak of death as a 
falling asleep. That seems to mean that 
the dead do not yet have the full and 
rich life which the resurrection will 
bring. But there are hints that we should 
not take the idea of sleep too literally. 
Jesus tells the penitent thief that he will 
be with Jesus in paradise that very day 
(Luke 23:43). Paul says that to depart 
from this life by death and be with the 
risen Christ would be “far better” than 
the life of faith which is open to us here 
in this earthly life (Philippians 1:23). In 
other words, both Jesus and Paul speak 
of a conscious and blessed fellowship 
with Christ even before the final resur- 
rection. 

We cannot know in. full detail the 
condition of Christ's people after their 
physical death. The New Testament sug- 
gests that it will be a conscious but 
limited form of life, and so not yet the 
fullest and richest life that God has to 
give. It will have a real blessing for 
those who trust God and earnestly fol- 
low Christ. Above all, we are assured 
that we may trust the future to God, 
knowing that his goodness will more 
than match our faith and trust in him. 

FLoyp V. FiLson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





GENERAL 
IN NO MAN’S LAND 


(Continued from page 11) 


named chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Christian Education. And in 
the fall of that year—much to his sur- 
prise—he was offered the job of general 
secretary of the Board. His first assign- 
ment was to develop a new curriculum, 


In the first years, he kept most of his 
some 400 co-workers breathless with the 
scope of his schedule. He directed much 
of the field work in person and wrote 
the first several Board reports to General 
Assembly himself. He es secured and 
hired almost an entirely new editorial 
staff to produce the curriculum, and 
spent months digging and searching with 
them for the right approaches. He gives 
his staff and others who helped in plan- 
ning the curriculum most of the credit 
for the layout, promotion and servicing. 
“If I am a good administrator,” he says, 
“jt’s because I have learned to delegate 
authority.” 

One of Paul Payne’s most vital moves 
was the calling of Assistant General 
Secretary Ray Harmelink, a quiet, eff- 
cient churchman who is Dr. Payne's 
alter ego, and does most of the general 
administrative work. 


Ray Harmelink was in his pajamas 
one Saturday evening at his home in 
Pittsburgh when the phone rang. It was 
Paul Payne, long-distance from Phila- 
delphia. Paul asked Ray, who was a 
Christian education field director, “How 
would you like to come over here to 
work?” Ray sat on the stairs, somewhat 
startled, while Dr. Payne asked him to 
take the next train to Philadelphia to 
discuss the matter. Dr. Harmelink left 
for Philadelphia the next day. “Paul 
Payne’s certainly not one for quiet con- 
templation once he sees that something 
has to be done,” Ray Harmelink says 
smilingly. And many another staff mem- 
ber is delighted when the general sec- 
retary asks him to put his suggestions 
into operation immediately. 
















The Church’s general secretary of 
education is scheduled to retire from his 
present post probably at the end of 1956. 
But this will not be the end of a career 
but rather a shift. Dr. Payne has been 
invited to go back to McCormick Semi- 
nary as teacher of a post-graduate re- 
fresher course for pastors. “All of us 
run out of steam once in a while,” says 
Paul Payne, “and maybe a short time 
spent at seminary resetting one’s sights 
would be helpful.” As he says this, the 
glint of adventure brightens in his eyes. 
Old soldiers never die. And some don't 
fade away. How can they when they 
don’t have the time? 
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Death of a Warrior 


It’s a different kind of Indian we're 
seeing in the movies these days — no 
longer the swaggering bully with toma- 
hawk and war paint, no longer the strong 
and silent man of action, the fearsome, 
feathered fighter. Instead he is cast as a 
man of varying moods, all of them 
despondent. The Indian of these cur- 
rent movies is a hapless, directionless 
creature, often bewildered, often drunk. 

This pitiful picture of the defeated 
brave is not yet to be seen at your 
neighborhood theatre. There in the at- 
mosphere of popcorn and _ usherettes, 
war-whooping Indians of the old type 
still charge in to scalp beautiful pioneer 
women. No, the movies I mean are the 
semidocumentary 16 mm. films being 
shown in our churches. They comprise 
a brand new treatment of the Indian 
American theme, the popular subject of 
this year’s missions study program. 

Day of Decision, for instance, pictures 
some of the crises that confront Pimas 
and Navahos. Graphically it also shows 
the impact of modern life: shepherds 
with portable radios, young bucks 
searching for uranium ore with Geiger 
counters. The crises are seen in personal 
focus through the lives of two young 
people whose decisions concern their 
vocation, their marriage, and their social 
pressures. A forty-four-minute film in 
clear color photography, Day of Decision 
was produced by the Board of National 
Missions, and is available through Pres- 
byterian Distribution Service centers. 

The Song of the Shining Mountains is 
a National Council of Churches film that 
shows forth the tragedy of the aimless 
and beaten Indian American. Andrew 
Red Cloud is cast as a young man who 


Scene from 


Novemner 12, 1955 


“Day 


comes to understand himself and his 
loyalties only after a difficult struggle 
with vestigial memories of his primitive 
heritage. Seeking to discover his destiny 
in the old tribal fetish-bag, Andy goes to 
a mountain-top where he hopes his —_ 
source of inner power may be reveale 

There, in a scene reminiscent of Jacob's 
wrestling-bout with the angel, Andrew 
wrestles with his own ‘ouidioes until he 
recognizes that the inner power he seeks 
for the tough problems of modern living 
is no fetish at all, but the living God. 

Indian American, a slightly off-beat 
treatment of the theme, convinces us 
that missionaries can convert unscrupu- 
lous whites as well as uninstructed In- 
dians. Produced by Cathedral Films, it 
is a well-plotted, convincing picture of 
the bitterness between two peoples, and 
the shady deals foisted on the Indian 
American by crafty conmen. Both Indian 
American and The Song of the Shining 
Mountains are available from Religious 
Film Libraries. 

All three films have a certain char- 
acteristic in common. The casts for the 
most part have the acting ability of so 
many wooden Indians. Their dramatic 
gestures run a narrow gamut from 
slouched shoulders to shuffling walk. 
Maybe that’s the way our Indian Ameri- 
cans have become—lethargic, discomfited 
remnants of a once-spirited people. Or 
maybe this is a caricature of just a few. 
But if they are as immobile as all that, 
our movie directors will have to imbue 
them with a bit of the vitality that the 
‘redskins” exhibit in TV Westerns. With- 
out some such expression, the audience 
can hardly share an emotional crisis 
with them. —J. C. Wynn 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


ROooTING FOR Ricky 


Robert handed his English paper in 
to Miss Gorden. He sat back with a li- 
brary book while the rest of the children 
worked on. Robert was at the head of 
the class and usually finished first. 

One by one the children finished. 
Only one boy was still writing—Ricky, 
who was deep in thought. 

“All papers must be turned in now,” 
said Miss Gorden. 

Ricky looked up, his black eyes trou- 
bled. “I’m only half finished, Miss Gor- 
den.” 

Someone giggled, and then the whole 
class tittered. Miss Gorden said sternly, 
“Children!” Ricky flushed, and Robert 
squirmed in his chair. He felt sorry for 
Ricky. The class thought it was a big 
joke that Ricky was so slow. One would 
laugh, and then the others would follow. 

Ricky's shoulders drooped as he 
dragged himself to the front of the room. 

Later, during the spelling lesson, 
Ricky was asked to spell eighth. He 
thought a minute and then spelled aloud 
—“a-i-t-h.” 

Once again the class was in an up- 
roar. This time Miss Gorden had to tap 
loudly with her ruler. 

“Perhaps we'll try something different 
in spelling,” she said. “We'll have a spell- 
ing bee. Starting Monday, we'll pick two 
teams, and we'll have the bee every day 
next week. Robert and Catherine have 
the highest marks in spelling, so they 
will be the captains.” The class mur- 
mured its approval. This sounded like 
fun. 

Catherine and Robert walked home 
together. “I hope I don’t get stuck with 
Ricky,” said Catherine. 

“He would pull the team down,” Rob- 
ert agreed. 

“I guess we'll toss a coin to see who 
chooses first,” she said. 

Just then Ricky caught up to them. 
Robert invited him to walk along with 
them. 

Ricky grinned sheepishly. “I heard my 
name mentioned. Were you two fighting 
over who was going to get me on the 
team?” 

Robert laughed nervously. “We were 
talking about the spelling bee.” 

Ricky sighed. “I sure don’t learn fast. 
I’m a dud.” 

When Ricky left them, Catherine said, 
“He doesn't have a very good opinion of 
himself.” 

“No, he doesn’t,” Robert replied. “He 
knows no one wants him on his side.” 

Robert thought about the spelling bee 


all week end. It meant a lot to win— 
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By FERN SIMMS 


victory in a game made you feel ve 
proud and sure of yourself. It was a sur 
thing whoever got Ricky wouldn't stan 
a chance. Poor Ricky, no wonder ly 
lacked confidence. 

Monday was the big-day. Miss Gorde 
flipped the coin, and Robert held hi 
breath. Catherine said, “Heads.” Mi 
Gorden looked in her hand. “I’m afrai 
it’s tails. Robert picks first.” 

Catherine groaned. Robert kn 
what she was thinking. Her eyes 
automatically to Ricky. Ricky was tap 

ing his foot nervously, and his face w 

ushed as though he knew what even 
one was thinking. He looked down at hi 
feet. Then Robert turned to Joan, wh 
almost always got “A” in spelling. $h 
was waiting expectantly, for she wou 
naturally be chosen first. But somethi 
made Robert look back to the miserab 
Ricky, who felt no one wanted him. Roh 
ert took a deep breath. “I'll take Ricky, 
he said. 

The room was so quiet. Even 
Gorden’s mouth dropped open. But b 
fore the class could make a sound, Rol 
ert said hurriedly, “It’s your turn ne 
Catherine.” 

Ricky stood still, unable to move, a 
Robert pulled him over by the arm. 
two stood together, and now Rid 
looked up instead of down. & 
whispered to Robert, “I hope you kn 
what you're doing.” 

After the teams were chosen, Mi 
Gorden called the words. She aske 
Ricky to spell eighth, and she smiled, 
membering it was the same word Rich 
had misspelled on Friday. He hk 
learned by his mistake. He stumbled 
bit but spelled it correctly. Robe 
clapped his hands lightly, and the wh 
class clapped and grinned. Rich 
grinned back. It seemed as though t 
whole class was glad he had spelled 
right. Even Catherine smiled and sai 
“Good, Ricky.” 

After school that day, Robert coach 
Ricky. The following day, Ricky 4 
very well, and once again even the 
posite side seemed abe glad when! 
spelled correctly. 

Ricky asked Robert, “Do you thi 
there’s a chance we might win?” 

“We might,” sald Robert. But it did 
matter to him any longer whether or 
his team won. He didn't quite know! 
it had happened, but the game seen 
to be different now. He felt that, rai 
than taking sides, the children see 
to be playing another game—“Rot 
for Ricky.” « 
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All Brand New! Top Quality! 


Now you no longer have to put up with a hot stove—summer or winter— 
to quickly prepare and serve delicious food to your family and friends. 
This extra-large automatic COOKER-FRYER has an easy-to-clean Copper 
lustre finish with a shiny black enamel base. The WESTINGHOUSE-Built 
Automatic Heat-Control in this quality-built unit will give you many years 
of wonderful service whether you cook just for 2 or a whole crowd of 
family or friends. Unconditionally guaranteed to Roast-Fry-Stew-Cook- 
Blanch-Steam, etc.—Just the way you want it—or no cost to you. You 
can try all the wonderful features for 10 days Free... . If not satisfactory 
im every way return for full and prompt refund. This is the Biggest Bargain 
we have ever offered. Originally made to sell at $39.95—While quantity 
lasts—Special NIRESK Price only $11.95 complete with everything. Limit 
| to a customer. 


Another Saver From 
NIRESK INDUSTRIES 
Dept. CF-16, 4757 Ravenswood 
Chicage 40, Illineis 
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FREE 10-DAY TRIAL On All Prepaid Orders 


We are so confident you will be pleased with this unusual and outstanding 
.9§ value for only $11.95 we offer to let you try it in your own home 
‘or 10 days. If you are nof delighted, return for full and prompt refund. 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. CF-16 RUSH! 
4757 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Illinois samara cat 


Please ship at once $39.95 value COOKER-FRYER at the total cost 
to me of only $11.95. Include Free 8! Recipe Book. If not completely 
satisfied | can return for full and prompt refund. 


0 To Save Postage | enclose $11.95. Ship Prepaid. 
(C0 Enclosed is $1.00 Deposit. | will pay $10.95 balance plus C.0.D. 
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Beautiful, new Advent Cards 
add to the whole family’s 
appreciation of Christmas 
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Each Hallmark Advent Card with its 24 “lift-ups” tells a Christmas story day by day for 24 da 


HOUSANDS of families were introduced to Advent 

Cards last year when the makers of Hallmark 
Cards revived this charming old-world custom. And 
parents discovered that these fascinating cards were 
a wonderful help in teaching children the true meaning 
of Christmas. 

Each Hallmark Advent Card has 24 lift-ups with a 
picture or verse under each one. You raise the first 
lift-up on December 1st—then one a day till you lift 
the last one on Christmas Eve. 

And the children’s excitement and anticipation grow 
with each day. At the same time, youngsters learn that 
Christmas means far more than just an occasion for 
getting gifts. Teachers will find these Hallmark Advent 
Cards are excellent aids in dramatizing story periods. 


Now, as another Advent season draws near (Novemb 
27th—December 24th) you’ll find a new collection 
Advent Cards on display at the fine stores that feat 
Hallmark Cards. There are 9 different Hallmark Advern 
Cards in all. 
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When you care enough to send the very best 


“The Shepherd Boy's Gift’ will delight “The Story of the First Christmas” “The Brightest Star"’ tells in lift-w 
children. It tells of a little shepherd is a beautiful Advent Card and an and verses the charming story of he 
who brought a doll to the infant in especially suitable Christmas decora- little star who became the mo# 
the manger (50c with envelope ). tion for table or mantel ($1.00). glorious star ever known ($1.00). 








